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PEEFATOBY NOTE. 



Tke following otaptere profess to give neither a history of 
the Ij&bour Movement not a etatiatical aocoont of the 
p-oaeDt industrial position. Their aim is merely, first, to 
state and briully defeBd oerbain principles of economic 
reform ; secondly, to show that under many differences of 
application and detail these principles are common to 
various iDdustrial movements of the present day ; and 
acuordingly to ai^e that the movementa in question have 
a natural basis for a closer alliance with one anobher and a 
reaaonabto olaim ou the support of all who desire a remedy 
for eccnomio evils. 

My obligations to several anthors will be obvlona enough ; 
but I wish expressly to ackcowledjge how much I owe to 
Mrs. Webb's " Co-operative Movement " and Professor Mar- 
shall's "Principles of EcouomicB." I have also to thank 
Mrs. Yaughan Naah for several suggestions, and Mr. Tom 
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Afaim for many fmitful an^ atimula.tiiig ideas; anil I e>m 
under a special obligation to Misa Llewelyn Daviea (Seore- 
tary of the Women's Go-operativo Guild) for most volaabla 
siiggeatlons and oriHoisms on points of principle and 
ajTangsmaat, and for drawing my attention to many illus- 
tratiTQ details of Trade Union and Co-opGcatdT$ wock- 



NOTE TO SECOND EDITION. 

In republishing this Essay with oomparatiToly few 
alterations, the writer hopes that he will not ba taken 
to be unconscLouB of its many dofiolenciea and short- 
comings. Had oircomstanoes permitted, a Foliar ramsion 
would hare beea undertaken, bat it is hoped that as the 
work stands it may serve as an elementary introduction 
to certain aspetots of economic theory and industrial move- 
ment which ate more elaborately treated in larger works. 
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A DisTTNomsHBD oolonial dtafcesman once said that it had 
taken the working classes of his colony tea years to fiod 
out the power which the extension of the BiifErftge had con- 
ferred oD them. Nearly too years have passed since the 
franchiBe waa exteuded to the rural labourura hera. In the 
main they appear to have found their political feet. But the 
reBult has hardly been what was loolied for by the Badiool 
leaders of 1885. It is true that the gOTenxmeut of thia 
country is, in substance, if not in form, almost completely 
democratic. Bat experience baa shown that Botnewhere 
in the reaeoniug of the poUticLana who, like Mr. Chamberlain, 
predicted that with the new franchise those who remained 
on earth would witness a political millenmum, there lurked 
a fallacy. That fallacy baa now been dragged to light. It 
turns ont to have been a very simple one. It consisted in 
the assmnption that Democracy and Radicalism were con- 
vertible terms. That they are not, we now know. Wa hava 
witnessed a tendency in the working men of the towns to 
turn Conservative, and so to neutralise that shifting of the 
balance of political power which took place in 18S5. What 
ia the inference ? There ore those who decline to believe 
that the social arrangements of this country are perfect, or 
even within measurable distance of perfection. They assert 
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more Loudly than ever that tbe system under which the pro- 
ducts of indufitrf coDtinae to be distributed is pervadsd by 
grofifi and crael in justice. They deotare, too, that the working 
people are aliYO to this fact and are prepared to insiet upon 
reform. And they draw the conclusion that the failure of 
motive power in the machine of progrsBs ia to be sought, not 
in the Democracy, but in the Badicahsm of to-day. 

Let us look more closely at these criticisms of our 
Radical poHtioa. " He, whoever he is," said a gr&at Ger- 
man, "who acts on. one maxim is a pedant, aad spoils things 
for himself and others." There is current a tecdenoy 
to act on one maxim. It is forgotten that what was the 
truth for the last geoeratiou ia not neceBsarily the truth for 
this. Oobden and Bright proeloimed fifty years ago that 
the next step was to sweep away the remaining vestiges of 
legal interference with the import of food. They fluccaeded 
in persuading tho nation to take that step. They had the 
requisite force only because they looked at tho one maxim, 
and concentrated themselves on its appUoatioa. True, when 
they went further and applied it to labour, as though it also 
were a commodity, they proved themselvea open, in the 
matter of their opposition to Factory Xjegi&Iation, to the aas- 
piciou of pedantry. But it is as wrong to-day to decry 
Cobden and Bright bscauae they took what was undoubtedly 
the truth as regards the Com Laws to be the truth for all 
times and all circumatancea, as it would be to invoke their 
opiuioos to-day about the relations of Labour and Capital. 

Two things have to be taught to the Democracy of to-day 
before it ia likely to fulfil what was predicted of it in 1885- 
It is a Democracy of flesh and bloody and it has all that 
comhination of strength and weakneas, of desire for pro* 
greas coupled with attachment to the very traditions that 
block the highway, which is shown by the numerically less 
important layers of society which weigh it down. And so 
it is that our leaders must teach this Democracy that they 
have a message for it, a message not of mera theoretical 
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Interest, but of practical Import for ths bettering of Its con- 
dition. They muat oonvinca it, too, of something more than 
this before they can gain its faith. Our working people have 
inetiDcts of high-mindedness which are too often over-Iookod- 
Their imagiaations must ba touched and their moral enthu- 
siMm evoked. And this w only to be done hy statesmen ivho 
can oome before them with clean handa, and for the sake of 
their cause and not themselvea. Those who have seen the 
working classes most, know beet bow deep is their regard 
for character and ethical purpose when they find these 
qualities in their would-be IcadcrB. 

ThiB second matter, vital as it i8, doe9 not come within 
the scope of any book on the Lahonr Movement. It belongs 
to the soienoe of human nature. But the first question, how 
to reach the working people with a real mesHaga, is the »ti1>* 
ject of this book. Its writer belongs to a school which is 
rapidly growing, a eohool the leading tenet of which ie that 
the problem of to-day ia distribution and not production* 
and that better diatributioa requires the active Intervention 
ot the State at every turn. The disciples of thie eohool 
believe that society is more than a mere aggregate of indi- 
vidoals, and boo in it a living whole, which not only does 
control the Uvea of its coraponenb parts, but must do so if 
these parts ate to remain healthy, and not as to some of 
them develope into unnatural growths drawing unduly on 
the oommon resources, and aa to others of them wither up 
and die of inanition. Such a general control they eay is 
natural, and while they agree that the members muat have 
scope for free development as individaals, they say that such 
development takes place moat healthily when it i3 kept in 
consifltency with the equally real life of the common whole. 
They point to the success of the Factory Acts, of tbe Mines 
and Merchant Shipping and Truck Acts, and to many other 
illustrationa of their principles, and they demand that tiiia 
principle shall receive in the future the more extended appti* 
cation which they think its past htstoij justiScs. 
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It may be that their path will prove to be beset with diffi- 
eultiee and with dangers which they h&Te not foreseen. Ko 
political problem was ever adoquntely solved hy the mere 
dry light of abstract doctrine. Yet it may be that theire is 
the truth for the time, just as Free Trade was the truth for 
the England of half a century since. And if this be bd then 
unqnestionably the preachers of the New Gospel do well to 
look neither to the right dof to the left, but to go unflinch- 
ingly forward as did the groat reformers of the past, at the 
peril of being regarded as narrow, and with the certainty 
(hat in courae of time their own teaching will be superseded 
as no longer adequate, and as inapplicable to a new set of 
BOcial demands. Not only in politics, hut in religion, in 
philosophy, in science, in literature, and in art have men 
learned to own that this is so, and that from the ever-de- 
veloping nature of truth it must be so. 

Such a book as this oan never do more than present the 
problem as it is known, and the solution as it appears to bo 
known. It must of necessity be abstract in its character. 
But ita purpose is justified if it has stated what is ascer- 
tained of the nature and purpose of the new movement, and 
has exhibited it as a whole. How difficult are suoh legis- 
lative questions as the regulation of the hours of labour, and 
how crude are some of the plans which have been proposed 
for dealing with them, the writer is well aware. But to say 
that the (xuostions are difficult and that none of the plana 
are satisfactory is aot to say that they are to be shelved. 
"We may be far from a state of things which many earnest 
people hope for and believe in as possible. But a remark- 
able moveit;eat has commeaced, and these pages will have 
served their purpose if they show bow and why it has arisen, 
and in what fashion its progress may be accelerated. 

S, B. EALDANE. 
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CHAPTER I. 



TSE AIMS OF LABOUR. 



It is pToverbially diiBonlt to eea the wood when the trees 
obscare ii, and tlie casnat observer of the Labour World of 
to-day is likely enoagh when be hears of the " Labour Move- 
ment" to ask, Where is it, and what ia it? There are 
BcoreB of organisatioDa, baudredB of societies, meetings, 
processions, denanciationa, programmes, leading luticles, 
and placards. But what unity is there? what common 
principle or wm 1 AboTs all, what reaiilt? 

A little inspection would reveal certain groupings of men 
and organisations. If not a "movement," certain move- 
ments, at any rate, woiUd stand out in tolerably definite 
outline. In Trade Unionism, for eiamp!©, with its milUoa 
and a half of adherents, we have a great mass of men, 
agreeing upon the whole in tbeit alms and methods, united 
in idea If not always in policy. Then there is the Co- 
operative World, with its million of members and fourteen 
hundred etoros and societies soattered over the length and 
breadth of the land, yet united by its great wholeeole 
societies and its congresses. Quite distinct from these, 
again, iure TariouB political and muoioipal organisations, 
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worlung apparently on quite different lines, yet also, as 
they claim, in the totoreata of labour. 

I£ we, tlien, group the great powers of the Labour World 
after thia manner, our origical question becomes manage- 
able, thoagh it is not yet aaewered. Mutual auderstanding 
LB not yet complete as between the actual members of these 
different groupa, but to those who believe in. the possibility 
of far-reaching ecooomio reform there is no more hopeful 
Bign thaa-the growing reoognitioo among thein of a commoq 
aim. 

Time was when Trade Unionists and Co-operators looked 
on on© another with suspicion, while both were decried by 
the partisans of State action as the Whiga of the Labour 
Movement who were bent on framing a new aristocracy 
within the working clasa. But the era, of mutual suspicion 
is rapidly passing away, partly beoanee each of the move- 
ments in queation is emerging from its primitive limitations 
and fulfilling wider and higher puiposea. and partly beoauBe 
along with thia growth comes a better understanding of 
other methods of reform. 

The truth ia, as X hope to show, that Trade Unionism, 
Co-operation, and State and Municipal Socialism have in 
essentials one and the aame end to serve, Far from being 
alternative or incompatible methods, each is, I believe, the 
necessary supplement to the others in the fulfilment of the 
common purpose, and my present object- la to consider what 
thia purpose ia and how each will help to work it out. 

In a general way it is easy enough to lay down the objecta 
of any genuine movement of economio reform. That the 
means of livelihood shoxild be shaied by all members of 
society, and this in snch a way that (Ql should have a 
chance, not merely of living, but of making the best of 
themselves and their lives — thus much must bo the desire 
of ©very one who considers the subject. And though no 
economic progresa can of itself produce good family life, nor 
iateUeotual culture, nor public epiiit, yet that all of these 
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may flotirish certain economic conditions roust be fulfilled, 
and the object of industrial reform is to bring about these 
ooaditions. On the Qatiooal industry the 'whole of tho 
national life ia based, and whatever powers may build up 
the fair edifice of ths common weal, the eoonomio syatom 
is responsible for the souuduess ot the Bubstruotare. This 
soundness may be said to consist in the provision by honest 
methods of the material requiaitos for a good and full Ufa 
for oU memberis of the community. Probably all would 
recognise this as desirable, though many would deuy its 
posaihility. 

With this denial I shall deal latar. Meanwhile I would 
point out that oontroyerey really begins when we attempt 
to lay down the necessary prerequisites of our admitted 
aim. But in all the movemeDts which I am oonsideriDg It 
would be agreed that, if the economio basis of social life is 
to be sound, not increased production, but a better die* 
tribntion of wealth, is essential. It is true that wealth is 
not au end in itself. It is true that beyond a certain point 
increase of wealth does not augment happineaa, but rather 
tends to mar it. It is tme that tho acquisition of wealth, 
as such., is a base end to set before a man, or a class, or a 
nation. It is true that you will never aatiafy your *' infinite 
ahoehlack '* by filling hia stomach. It ia no less true that a 
certain moderate amount of material necessaries and com- 
forts are absolutely indispensable to a decent and happy 
family life, and that some measure of rest from manual toil 
is essential to the full developiseut of the faculties and the 
due enjoyment of life; and it is equally undeniable that 
these material necessaries and this leisure are out of the 
reach of vast numbers in the wealthiest countries of the 
world. I do not wish to dwell on ttds. We have had 
enotigh and to spare of denunciations of economic injustiofl 
and of pictures of social misery. Let us face the faot onoa 
for all, and not be blinded to it by the " barren optimistio 
sophietncB of comfortable moles." Having faced it, let us 
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couBider the remedy, and admit, oace for aU, that nbateyer 
be the character of that remedy, it mnst fulfil this first 
condition of distributing the products of iuduBtry with more 
rc^gard to the welfare of the massQB than is psid by the bliad 
and Bometimea blindly adored forces of competition. 

But a b&tter distribution of wealth means also a better 
diatiibutiou of duties. If we are anxious that all shoxUd 
eat and be filled, we should be equally determined that bJI 
should first work. In a> healthy Bociety there are neither 
idlers nor beggars ; there is no leisured class, whether of 
tramps or millionaires. Tliere can be no "Gospel of Bights" 
apart from that of Duties. Bat this means simply that we 
liave to work towards a healthier state of social organiea- 
tion In 'Which each man will find his place in society and 
will reeogniee it. The " social organism " is a perfect 
organism only when its members feel that they depend on 
one another. Hence no deep or lasting improvement can 
come without a change in the Bpirit of our industrial 
system. Born and bred in the most outspoken indi- 
vidualist selfishness, the spirit of competitive commec- 
cialism has never belied its origin. The true source of 
stock-jobbing and adulteration, of filibustering adveuturera 
and odious tr&t&cs enforced at the sword's point, it has 
made us pay heavily for snob advantages as it has brought. 
Ko mere change of machinery can undo the moral damage 
it has done. Machinery — laws, admiuistratioo, orgauisa- 
tions — are after all valaable only asi the lever by which the 
moral forces of society can work. Mere reform of machinery 
is worthless unless it is the expression of a change of spirit 
and feeling. If the change from individualism to socialism 
meant nothing but an alteration in the methods of organ- 
ising industry, it would leave the nation no happier or 
better than before. The same diahonesty, the same mean- 
ness, the same aelfiBh rapacity would aimply find different 
outleba. But if machinery without moral force is worthless, 
good intentioiia without machinery are helpless. If the 
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friends of justica and progress cannot come together and 
frame a coucerted course of actioD, the good they can do 
ift limited to their own Uvea. True administrative reform 
consistB simply in Buch mechanical ehangoa as will put power 
into the hands of those 'who will use it best ; and when it is 
carried out with this intention legislative and administrative 
advance ia the measure of progress. 

Any movement, then, that aims at far-reaching economio 
i-eform must, bo far as its effects extend, be introducing a 
new spirit into industry — a feeling for the common good, 
a readiness to forego perBonal advantage for the general 
ga-iti, a- recognition of mutual dependence. It mnst also 
provide the machinery by which the new spirit can make 
its mark upon the economio world, and its tendency must 
be to equalise the rights and duties of manklud. 

Now, taking the movements I have named — Trade 
Unionism, Co-oparation, and State and Municipal Social- 
ism — how far does each of these fulfil the above conditions? 
What are they respectively doing at the present day? and — ' 
considering that eaoh movement ia rapidly growing — what 
is their tendency? what would they achieve supposing their 
full development attained? Finally, are they working to- 
gether or against one another ? Is there (in addition to the 
general ends above sketched) any common principle on 
which they work ? The following chapters will attempt to 
give in outline the answer to these questions. 



CHAPTEB IL 

TRADE UNIONISM AND TBE CONTROL OF 
PBODUOTION. 



If we accept the general definition of " industriaL health " 
juat given, the first prohlein that will occur to ua ia that of 
proviiitDg Baitable coDditlons of work and adcquato remu- 
neration (or the worker. Now, we find a vigorous and 
growing effort to secure these ends in Trade Unionisni, & 
movement which is no louger confined to the "Aristocracy 
of Labour," but which embraces workers of every grada. 
Trade Unionism repreacnta the attempt of the body of pro- 
ducers to regulate industry in their own interests as a body 
— not the effort of each man to shape the course of trade in 
the way which best suifca himaelf, but the effort of the united 
body of workers to arrange the condifcionB of industry in the 
way which beat suits them all. The Trade Union is, in fact, 
the association of workers in a given locality or in a given 
oocupatiOD formed with the purpose of regulating the con- 
ditions of labour in that locality or occupation. It endear 
voura, with varying eacce^s in different cases, to fii a 
minimum wage, to define the hours of work Buitabla to the 
occupation, and in general to insist on those conditions of 
employment the universal observance of which ia necessary 
to the health, comfort, and efficiency of the whole body of 
workers. Such an effort ia, of course, liable to errors both 
of ends and of means. Aa long as the Trade Union rapre- 
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Bents a email section of the oommiinity, U may endeavour 
to establish for itself a monopoly at the expense of tbe 
■wider public.* Everything humftn ig liaV>le to corruption, 
but if we are to push the posaibility of corruption as an 
argument against Trade Unioni&ai, we muat be oonsiBtent 
and apply the same reasoning to other inatitations as well, 
and it TConld be difficult to eee how iuch primary social 
necessities b.5 the maintBnanee of a political government 
would escape condein nation. It is more important to in- 
quire what are the main beneficial functions which Trade 
UoioniEm can eerve in assieting the organisation of industry. 
What is the movement actually doing? what can it legiU- 
matoly aim at? can it achieve the whole of ita aim? and 
what are its inherent limitations ? 

Begardlng Trade Unionism from our proeent point of 
Tiew as part of a wider movement, ita function in that 
movement is clear. It has the foundation work to do. 
The workers themselves are the persons immcdiatoly 
affected by the conditions and remuneration of labour, and 
to the organised body of workers we look accordingly for 
the due regulation of tUe^e fundamental factors oi social 
health. 

There are indeed some conditions of labour of too greab 
importance to be left to any voluntary assooiationa. I 
mean such as gravely affect the health and safety of the 
worker. Those, as I shall argne later, are, liie the roain- 
tenanoe of the Queen's peace, matters of the first ceceesity, 
which mnst accordingly be regulated by law. In Iheso 
matters the function of the Trade Union where it exists is 
mainly to give utterance to the wishes of the workers, 
to collect information and initiate legislation, and to aid 
the enforcement of the law when it is once on the Statute 
Book. But unfortunately the uuhealthicst occupatious at 

* IiiEtftiic«B of BuecMR in eaeih a polie; wccld fcfl fonnil raiher amoTig 
old-MtabLiBhcd UntOTin in loarne*! prnfc&alons like the Bu than in tbs 
niort mod«ro oombiu&lioui ot manual hbi>ur, 
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the present day are just thora in which Unionism la 
weakest. Hence it is on outalde opinion that we have 
mainly to rely in the work of removing the darkest biota 
from our industrial life. 

In their actual work at th& present day Trade Unions are 
mainly concerned with the hours of work and its remncera- 
tion. Their avowed object is to obtain a " fair day's pay 
for a fair day's work," and that for all workers. But these 
are terms that require some definition. As to the " fair 
day's work " it ia becoming pretty clearly defined for most 
trades as an " eight-hours day " — eight hours being a time 
for which an average man can work at an average employ- 
ment without eKhauBting himself and without finding 
himself deprived of all leisure and energy for iateresting 
himself in a wider life outside bis work. 

But what is a " fair " wage ? This is nob quite bo easy 
to determine on any logical and consistent principle. The 
phrase indeed ia used ia every trade dispute that arises, 
but if a precise definition oould be attached to it probably 
ihgre would be fewer disputes than there are. I am not 
bold enough to attempt such a definition. I wish only to 
ofi'er a few conaideratdons, all of which may be, andperhapa 
in part are, taken into accomit by employers and employed 
at the present day, and might be more folly acted on by a 
more developed industrial organisation. In asking what 
wages are fair, I shall mean by "fair wages" the amount 
we should Si if we bad the lixing in our power, ia other 
words, I shall inqoire how a weU-ordered society would fix 
the rate of wagea if it had (he whole distribution of wealth 
imder its control. 

At present the appeal lies generally to the custom of the 
trade, or if that is defioitely rejected as giving a rate of 
wage that is " too " high, or lower than is " fair," the rate 
prevailing in other trades may be looked to. Or, again, 
such a rate may be thought fair as would leave what is 
regarded as an average rate of profit to the employer — a 
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vIqw which may bo held id justify a slidlng-soale. But 
eBpeelally since the advent of Unskilled Labo-ur in the 
uena of indastrial warfare there hm been & tendency to 
refer to the amo'uni on which a man can live as a Btandard 
TTiinimiiin for & fait wage. It ia in Tain that the Gallios 
of the middle class reply that they " do not sea the 
neoeBBity " that these poor oreaturea ehoold live. like Da 
Quinooy'a batcher, the poor creatures concerned show a 
determination to live which is " almost bloodthirgty " and 
doubtless most anreasonable, but aeverthelesa, when it finds 
orgaoiBcd expressiou, very effective. And looking at the 
matter from the point of view of the welfare of society as a 
whole the determination ia perfectly justifiable. What ulti- 
mately is the meaning of " fair" or " reasonable'/ " By the 
agreement of philoaophGra of most opposite schools these 
words mean "that which is good for society" in one form or 
another, Nothing is fair, nothing reasonable which tends to 
cramp the life and di mini ah the happiness of society as a whole. 
Everything is fair and everything reasonable which, when 
all its elTects are considered, tends to further social develop- 
meet and augmeut the happiness of men. Now I a&lc, ia lb 
for the good of society that a large portion of it, say a third, 
should be unable to provide themselves adequately with the 
mere material necessaries of life 7 Is it well for the millions 
primarily concerned ? Is it well for the moral health of the 
remainder who allow this to go on ? Or is it not rather the 
first and greatest of all blote on the fair face of civilised 
humanity to be removed at all hazards and at any sacrifice ? 
I find myself, then, in full agroement with those who hold 
that the first condition wtiich a *' fair" wage must fulfil is 
that it should provide the worker with the means of living 
a civilised existence. It is needless to remark that the 
" fair " wage muet be earned by " fair " work, but it may 
be noted that with the progress of the organisation of 
industry it will become increasingly eaay to penalise 
idleness whether picturesque and luxurious, or sqnalid and 
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hungry. At present it is Blwa^B difficolb to tell whether & 
man could gat work if be tried. In proportion as It becontea 
easier Eor tlie industrious moo to find bis proper place and 
to obtain fitting reward it becomes less diffioult to enforce 
work and punish idleness without componction. All that 
I say, then, of the standatd of remoneration must be taken 
as applying to those vho do viork, and work to the standard 
required by thciir foremen or other managers, under limits 
laid down by their Trade Umou, 

It will be said that the conception of a certain standard of 
living or comfort as determining the fair wage does not help 
us much since the Btaodard itself is continually fiuctuatiitg. 
That is true, and there must be an element of indefinitenesa 
which DO abstract reasoning can eliminate, butwhich oan only 
be handled by common senee, treating each particular case 
on its merits. Yet there are certain n&ceasarios and comforts 
which can be specilied that it is ominently desirable to place 
within the reach of all, and some of which are out of the 
r reach of the majority in England at the present day. Such are 
enfficicnt food and clothing, houae-room enongh for cleanli- 
ness and decency, adequate medical attendance and nursing 
in sickness, the postponement of work in obildhood till socb 
education can be given as fits a man to be an active cilizen, 
and Boflicient leisure both for study and amusement in adult 
life. To these must be added a pronsion of great importance 
for childhood. I mean that the mother's cats should not be 
divertodfrom thenursingand home education of her children 
by the need of contributing to their maintenance. Every 
carear should be open to women without reserve, bat it 
should be made unnecessary that any married woman 
should occupy hex time In bread-winniag at the expense of 
the all-important duties of the home. The " fair" wage, 
then, Bhould be such as to enable a single bread-winner to 
support a whole family after the fashion I have described. 

In all this I have been speaking of the minimam^wfLge — 
tha first charge on the produce of industry, and my oon- 
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tentiCQ is that it should be rcgalated primarily by the con- 
Bider&tion of the possibilities of liricg. In acta&l wages 
other oonsidoratioQs of oourao ontor. Tho moat important 
of these perhaps ate ekiU, eifort, and impIeaBautneas of 
oocopation. All thcBe do enter into the rate of remunera- 
tioD. How far should thoy do so ? This queBtion ia hound 
to rise into importance with the growth of Trade DniouiBm, 
and few problems are more difficult to detennine by any 
theoretical coaaide rat ions. Let ua, however, bear iu mind, 
that whatever remuneration is just is so b^ause it is for 
the common good that it is awarded. From this point of 
view it ia clear that romunoration shonld in some degree ' 
depend on effort. I do not mean that competition should ' 
be reintroduced in tho fonn of piece-work, or that any 
encouragement whatever ehould be given to over-exertion; 
but that a certain standatd of assiduity and of leugth of 
work should bo exacted as is done at present by the over* 
seers of every branch of production, with this diEference only, 
that the Trade Union of the producers affected should have 
a voice in the fixing of the standard. By this means society 
can call forth the requisite effort on its behalf without 
mischief to the most important part of its wealth, the 
health of its workers. Similar considerations detormine 
the treatment of specially unpleasant or unhealthy oociipa- 
tlons. In those, due regard for the common good ae bound 
np with the good of the employed, would lead to such a reduc- 
tion of hours aa would leave plenty of time to recuperate. 
I do not think we bLuII in any case long continue to allow 
men to be kept ten or twelve hours in chemical works, 
where even breathing is a danger. 

Turning next to the wages of skill (under which I 
indnde brain power), from the individualist point of 
view, it seems highly desirable that a man's earnings 
should be proportional to the value of his product. But 
each an apportionment may be quite incompatible with 
the Tirtue and happiness of society. Begarding only i 
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these last ooDBiderations, would a well-^ected industrial 
system assign a epecial reward to high ekiU? So iw B.9 
skill is attained by effort, and bo far as the requisite effort 
could oaly be called forth by direct pay, it would be 
worth while to pay for it. But what of native or original 
talent? The beat and highest of such talents never yet 
have been, paid for, and perhaps they work better without 
pay. The attempt to reward genius more often Bucceedg 
in vulgariaing it. The same holds in soms degree of the 
leHser abilities of inreutors, and of the captaina of industry. 
The profits attending success tend to divert their atteotioa 
to profit-making courses. They make inventions or organieo 
arrangementa that will pay, not considering their effect 
upOQ society. A man is as eager to inyent a new txjmb as to 
conBtruct an improved plough. And possibly we should have 
lesB misplaced ingenuity if the credit of the thing were its 
chief reward. Bnt to push this principle to its logical con- 
olusioD would peihRpB be Utopian. There aj-e three reasons 
for Oflslgning a Epecial reward to skill and brain pov?er. 
First, it ia often practically impossible to diBtinguiah native 
talent from the results of past effort, and a large proportion 
of men will therefore neither acquire nor use skUl except foi 
a reward. Secondly, it is better to be liberal than niggardly. 
Men work best on the whole for those who best mark their 
appreciation of servicea done by adequate reward, and 
though many a poet of the first order is and baa to be con- 
tent with lesB pay than a hterary hack — " What porridge 
had John Keata ? " — perhaps this is too much to be expected 
of the mass of able men. Lastly, within certain limits the 
hrainworker requires more comforts and more reat than the 
manual-worker. He ia a more delicate machine, requiring 
more care, and wearing out more easily. Skill therefore in 
every form should be liberally rewarded. Only let it be 
understood that, as a matter of aocial exigency, its extra 
reward ranks Far below the necessity of providing a minimum 
for all workers. 
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A more difQcalt qaostion arises as to the opposite of skill 
— incompetenoy. At the present day we have a uumber 
of smecuree, rents, aBDuities, charitiee, endowments, work- 
houses, gaols, and other admirable artangements to keep 
the iDGompetent from starvation. If society were able to 
coDtrol industry and wealth for the good gf its own 
members as a whole, I imagine that the only differences 
in this respect would be two. First, it would be onlj/ 
the incompetent and aot also the idle who would be 
allowed thus to live on the surplus products of other 
men's industry. Idleness would be regarded as a social 
pest, to be stamped out like crime. Secondly, the mia- 
cellaneoua selection of the incompetent for suitable pro* 
vision at present effected by birth, fortune, favouritism, 
intiigue, (quackery, and other means, would be superseded 
by a more ecientifio adjustment. All who oould work 
would have to work, and those who, after adequate effort, 
proved incompetent to earn by their work the minimum of 
a decent livelihood, would have to be treated as a particular 
class of the infirm. As much as they could do being sternly 
demanded of them, the common purse must bearthe deficit. 
Nor is this bad economy. To begin with, the burden would 
not be 80 great as that which broad-shouldered England 
bears to-day. We should have no idlers, let us hope, and 
none of the inoompelent would be kept in luxury. Becoudly, 
incompetence is not a constant factor in society. Two 
things increase it — luxury and starvation, both for moral 
and physiological reasons. Keep all the inoompetent la 
comfort without luxury as the reward of the best work they 
can do, and you make the best possible arrangements for 
improving them o3' the face of the earth. I conclude, then,, 
that a fair reward of labour ehouJd not be directly propor- 
tioned to skill, nor even to efi'ort ; that the best social 
arrangements would fix a minimum to be paid even to those 
Unable to fully earn it ; and that while an increase of 
remuneration for pure skill is necesBary, and within limits 
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deairable, this is, on the rule of justioo aa laid down 
by social utility, a secondary consideration aa compared 
with the necessity of providing a Buffioiency for all, to bo 
attcndod to ^ben thi^ greater need is satisfied. Tbo 
primary ecoQoinic need 'm the matter of Distributioa is the 
fixing of a sufficient minimam remoneration and a reason* 
able tnaitmum of hoars for all workers in oompany with 
the euforcement of the rule that all who can work must 
work. Secondary to that is the due apportionment of 
additional remuoBratioa for additional effort and special 
skill. To raiae the wages of all workers to such a rata 
as will, without involving the exhaustion of the worker, 
provide the inatorial means of a happy family Hfe for 
bU, ia then, to us, the first object, aud if it is diflioult 
to say what this rate is, it ia easy to say what it is not. 
It is not the wage paid to agricultural labour throughout 
the greater part of England. It is not the rate paid to 
unskilled labourers in towns. It is qneetionable whether 
the majority of cleiks and skilled artisaos may be said to 
reach it, Wberever we draw the IiBe it is clear that an 
enonnoas amount of levelling up remains to be done.* 
Now the main object of Trade Unionism is to enforce this 
minimum standard of comfort for alll workers. This duty 
falls naturally upon it as the organisation of those primarily 
concerned, and up to this point, at least, it works for what 
we have seen to be the highest iuterosta of society as a whole. 

Can Trade Unionism achieve this object either aa an in- 
dependent movement, or aa part of a wider movement? 
Can it do anything to secure for more and more workers 
a nearer approach to the ideal of a fair day's work for a fair 
day's wage as above defined? 

To answer this question it is not enough to point out that 
in general wages have risen whora Unions are strong, as 

■ In London, accoidinjj to Mr. Charles Booth, 18a, to 21a. p«r week 
maybe said to nfford a bare BiiCQcitnuy ; and iheclasaee whicb areeiiUat 
In want oi would b« " better fur moro of oveirthing " amount to £2 p«r 
not. of thApopolartionC'Llfe and Labour of tat Ittwlo," vol. i. M.9SS, 
and ISl, rol. ii. y. M, ^o.}. 
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compared with places or inSnatries in wbich thoy are weak. 
Not is it enough to show that the period in which Unions 
have grown has witnessed a great impFovement in the whole 
economic condition of the classes which have formed them. 
A more promieing oonrse is to point to instances in whioh 
the Unions have actually agitated or fought for advantages 
with Buccess. It would be easy enough to pile up Usts of 
successes from all epochs of Trade Unioniam, and from 
every kind of trade. In the "Nine Hours Movement" of 
twenty years ago as in the advanced sltimiishea of the 
"Eight Hours" battle to-day ; * inthesuooesB of the Minen*' 
Federation, firet, in raising wages from 30 to 40 per cent., 
and then in resisting the reduction which has befallen 
the non-federated districts ; in the famons Docker's Tanner, 
nnd in the reduction of hours from tw&lve to eight effected 
at a stroke by the Gasworkera Union, we see the power 
of combination at work, on hours and wages, in skilled 
trades and unskilled, in tho past and in the present, in 
town and in country,! sometimes moviag swiftly, some- 
times checked, but on the whole making ita way, and main- 
taining the ground that it wins. And we cannot count by 
victories alone. Though the Union may be defeated the 
£ght may be justified by resaltB.I A brave people may be 

* Written In 1692. Tbe lock out of 18<)a ended in Ihe &cccptAnM of » 
10 per cent, reduclion inete&d ol (he 29 per cent. i]emtiu<l{>>l, and in tba 
establlihmMit of the principle of & miru'tiium wage. 

t Vi'tUQ Oioy U^t, Uuioas oC Agi-iuiitturnl Labourer! t<nsm to bo u 
eltoctive oa any oihora in Becnring improved oondititiTiB. But the inli- 
CtiltiM in tfa« wity o( tnHiT]tv.iitmg tb»m Are aucb th&t it is doubtful 
whether tbej havn m.aah part to play in tho pQcmiweut imprvvomciit 
of villngQ lite. 

t F'Oi' this roMon compni-atiTe sta-tistica af sai^cessed, partial aucc«;!sea 
and fftilurvs ot iahaai disputes give KQ imperfect measure of the vaIu« 
of Tritde UnioDiam. Dispute, it mast ba lemembercd, luie the fftUaret 
ot Tiado "UtiiDaism. and are bLt partinlly redeemed hj viatoiy. That is 
to say, it Is the bneineEs of Trade Union orgnnisatioia to fiG>cure n^^aoD- 
able adTftotAses wilhoal fighting, and iii reiUsuausgiliesin thig. diiectioo. 
Oa tho whole qaestloiu ol tlie historioo] lest ot \he isucceEE or fuUura of 
the m ovum i^nt much nviJenui baa been mnde generally available sines 
189*ii ;et at tbe «&d ol tbcii: »cht>Iti,tly aud Glul<>rii.ta history ol lb« 
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beftteo, but cannot be trampled on and enslaved. 60, to 
put it in the couorete, an Union may fight a reduction of 
10 per coot, and loBe ; but the etubbormiQss of the battle 
may stop further reductioas which would have stripped 
QDorganised workmen of 20, 30, or 40 per cent. Both sides 
know this, and beDoe the eeemingly narrow issues on which 
long and Btabbom disputes are often fought. 

But mere figures give a very imperfect idea of the 
effecliTenoBS of Unionism. Just as the beat-armed nation 
does not get involved in war, so the best-drilled, most 
efTeetive union does not figbt because it has no need. It 
is by the steady preBsure of organised opinion, by the 
duUaate taet of skilled negotiators, by the quietly effective 
waya about which newspapers are silent, that the beat 
work is done, But when \te take this quiet and gradual 
work into account, do one cao tell by any cocopaiisou 
of figures what the effect of Unionisra on wages and 
hours has been, beoauae no one knows what wages and 
hours would have been to-day but for the Unions. It U 
not enough to compare the state of non-Uuion trades, 
for thoy too have benefited indirectly by the organisation 
of the others. The more dread of combioation is itself 
a foroe, and the employer knows that a sufficient margin 
of loss teaches the lesson of combination even to the stupid 
and faint-hearted. 

And on the other side many opponents oE Umouism 
would say, " It is easy enough to count up these nominal 
viotories, but are the workers as a whole permanently bene- 
fited? Are there not often hiclden losses couuterbalaucing 
apparent gains?" These doubts rest mainly on a dia- 

moTpment, Mr, and Mrs. Webb write: — "To sum up thoeooniomiceff^'otfl 
ol Trade Uziioii.igiu, we eIiiiuIi) bcive miuuLely to examine, nut ddI^i the 
recorded CacU as to movemeiiti o( wagea and bouia. but iiloo the more 
eubile consyqneiKies upon industrial ar^aoi^tiua, the oocuiiiDhLiion of 
Cftpit&l, aDiJ Iha qnaotity and qua-tity of commL-rciAl biu.iD powtt." Aa. 
("Histor/ of Traiie UuioniaEQ," p. 474f. The final T«nllDt ol thm writer^ 
ui their [ortbcvming voLuiuqb will be awnitod with laUieot. In the meaa- 
timo wa are tbrowa baok oa auch geaerkl eooaidtcatioaa ae are oSuad 
bclo'sr (p. 17 II.) 
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leliet in th& Inherent power or a, Tra^e Union to aoeom- 
pliah anytbiog. From the nature oi the case they can 
hardly be answered by referencea and Btaliaties, eiiioe they 
suggest thati the gains we see are balanced by bidden losses 
that we know not of. Let ua, then, consider hoto Trnde 
Coionism works 7 What la the nature of the help it gives 
the worker? In this way I thiak we shall be able to Bee 
how far the above objections have any force. 

The isolated worker in bargaining with the employer is 
aknoet always at a conEiLderable disadvantage. li he 
refuses work there are afmost always others who will do it. 
He cannot afford to wait, for he has no reseiTO to fall back 
upon. He is like a housewife going to a crowded market 
with only five minutes in which to make many important 
pnrchaaeB- She will have to take the first thing that comes, 
without pausing to look round for a better bargain. Aud 
this has more force the lower we go in the scale. The i 
poorer the workman ia, the less he can afford to wait, and ' 
the more miskilled bis occupation, the greater the crowd 
of competitors for it. Competition of course may be thd • 
other way. The "worker" may himself ba sought after. 1 
There is a oontinuoas gradation from the great lawyer or 
doctor who can choose his own fee, and, whatever pricg 
he namea, will be beset by "employers," down through the 
mass of professional men and artizans who will wait a bit 
rather than take a second-rate place, to the crowd of 
"casuals" who throng round you at a railway station to 
carry your hag for a copper. The point is, that the further 
wo got below the point of which wo spoko above, which wa 
B may call the minimnm of comfort, the keener the oompeti* 
" tion, and the worse the position oi the worker for bargaining. 
And his sole soorce of strength is in union. The Union to 
him is the machinery by which he bargains. If I have a 

• bouse to sell I employ an agent because I think tiim Likely 
to obtain better terms than I oonld do unaided. In alii 
important transactions, when I bare no special skill of my \ 

S 
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own, I employ such machiniery and such agents as are 
sp&cially adapted for the work. Bo the labourer has his 
work to sell. He cannot sell it advantageously unless lie 
oomes to terms with others who have the same commodity 
to dispose of. Nor doea he know thie market. Accordingly 
he forma an nnion that all sellers of tabour may aot in con- 
cert, and chooBCB as ofiiciala the best experts he can find, 
appoints them to watuh the market for him, and pays them 
lor their advice as to Ma deaUnga. In these waye tha 
labourer pats himBslf on an equality vnth his employer, the 
employer being atready, as Prof. Marshall has pointed out, 
an absolutely rigid oombination to the extent of the number 
of workers be employs, and being also as a rale welt versed 
in the conditioQB of the mark&t and the general buBinesa of 
bargaiuiug. 

Now, prima facie, we should aBsome that if a man is a 
good bargainer be is likely to bo better off through life than 
a bad one. Bat we are told by economists that wages, being 
the price of labour, will tend like all other prices to an 
equilibrium point. This poiut is fixed, primarily and for 
short periods, by two things — (a) The demand for labour, 
t.e., the amonnt of money employers are ready to spend on 
hiring labour; and (b) the supply, i.e., the number of 
labourers seeking employment at the price employers are 
willing to pay. To the point so fixed, wagea will always be 
tending slowly or quickly. They may never reach it or rest 
at it, bat they oscillate about it as a pendulum swings about 
the vertical line. Well, let it be granted that in any market 
prices are all tending to an equilibrium. That wiU not alter 
the fact that the least skilled purchasers in that market 
will get the least for their money, and if there is one claaa 
of purchasers lem skilled on the average than another, that 
class on an average will come off worse. Prioes will, if you 
pleaie nltimately tend to the equilibrium point. Mean^^ule 
the Inferior marketers will have bought at the high price, or 
let goods go at the lowQr. Here th&y will hasten to pur- 
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chase when they might have waited for a fall. Thfire Ihey 
will wait for & fall while the maxket is in fact rising. W« 
need hardly labooi this polat. No oua will deny that 
a good houa&wife makes a shilling go further than a bad 

I one, and no ona can reverse hia judgment when it is a 
qiaestioD of a olass instead of an individual. 
Let it be granted, then, that wages tend of themselves to i 
an equilibrium, and let it be for the moment supposed that | 
DO deliberate action can affect this eq^oilibriQm, BtUl, the | 
worker who can bargain well will get the advantages of 

■ every turn in the market. It takes perhaps twenty or 
thirty yeara for an expansion of demand for labour reisalting 
from Bome new oommercial development to work itself out 
unaided on the rate of wages. Let ua concede (ws shall 

IB08 reason subsequently for withdrawing the concoHaion) 
that no Trade Union action can affect the rate which wages . 
will arrive at by the end of that time. Tet meanwhile the i 
market might admit all along of the higher rate. The 
pressure of tendency will not make itself felt for yeare if the 
party which stands to win is not in a posittoa to make use 
of his advantages. A little patience in looking round the 
markut and I might get just the joint I want a peony a 
pound cheaper. There is a tendency to that price against 

I which the butchers cannot hold out much longer. But if 
I am not aware of the fact and have not the patience I 
ftholl pay the extra penoy. Bo with wage?. There may be 
sufficient " buoyancy " in the labour market to admit of a 
rise years before it takes place if the labourere are neither 
Stroug nor farsighted. Now if there were any tendency in 
bargaining to right itself this would not much matter. If 
the very fact that I am underpaid to-day Bet some law 
of justice or economic hannouy into operation which 
would overpay me to-morrow, we should cry quits all 
xouttd and leave the market to take care of itself. But 
Buooe Buch harmonies Egaio ouly in the Mythology of 
Early Kineteenth-century Science, it will be readily seen 
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that to be permanenU; the weaker in a (leries of bargains 
is likely to impOTeiish you in the long run. If, tbBQ, a 
Trade Union could do no more than merely " anticipate a 
rtBG, or delay a fall," and if it did this permanently and con- 
tmually its esistence would be abuadaatly justified — its 
effect on the average rate of wages would be a very real one. 
And there is no need at this Btags to suppose that, the Union 
gets the better ot the bargain, or that it makes "economic fric- 
tion" work on the side of the employed against bh>e employer. 
We need not, that is to say, eappoBe that by combination 
the worker will get a larger share of the produce than he 
would as an isolated tcorker toJuy shojdd be on perfectly equal 
terms, as to aoateness, power of waiting, and the like, with 
his employer. Nor need we therefore hold that the rate 
of profit would be lower than it would he under each a 
system of pBrfectly free and equal competition. It in quite 
enough for the Union to prove that it raises wages to the 
point obtainable by such competition between equals. The 
fact IB that the Trade Union suppresses free competition in 
one Beaae, but institutes it for the first time in another. It 
abolishes the unrestricted competition of isolated individuals 
against one another which places all at the mercy of the 
employer, and BubstitutsB for it a combination of men bar- 
gaining for employment on free and equal terms. 

Bo far we have dealt only with the effect of combination 
on the temporary fluctuations of the Labour Market. 
Considering the Union as the only effective mechanism of 
bargaining available for the labourer, we have seen that it 
enables him to take advantage of the various fluctuations 
of demand instead of allowing these to take advantage of 
him. Unionism finds the Labour World in the state of a 
maiket where skilful dealers are selling to ignorant customers 
at enormous profita. And just as such a market is revolu- 
tionised when the customers become educated and acquire 
knowledge of goods and their prices, bo the old methods 
of fleUiog the oonmodity oi Labour are all upset by com- 
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biimtion. Iq all tliia we have assumed with the eooQomi^ts 
that there is a normal price to which wagea teod to return, 
however violently they may be raised or low&red for a, tinje, 
and that the Unioa can have rto iafluGaoe in filing that 
price. But the assuiuptioQ is not accurate because Labour, 
though a marketable commodity, is not quite lite other 
marketable commoditiea. 

If the price of ooals falls and I get them 2g. or Sa. a ton 
cheaper, the coals are just as good as they were before and 
perform their function just as well. But if labour falla, say, 
in an agricultural district, from 12s. to 10s. per week, the 
labourer dooB not do hlB work so well. The labourer's 
capacity for work — an economic factor of enormous impor- 
taace on which the preseat commercial position of the 
nations of the world may be truly said to rest — ^raries 
directly up to a certaiu maximum with the remuneration 
of his work. Send a man out underfed and scantily clothed 
to his wiutry toil in the frozen farmyard, and bid him return 
at night to an unwholesome, dirty, draughty cottage, and 
as the mouths go by his mental and physical strength are 
drained. Qe becomes spoiled goods, and at last has to be 
thrown away^into the workhouse. Meanwhile his chil- 
dren are growing up under similar condittons, kept merci- 
leaely alive for a battle ihey are not Ht to fight. 

When we get below the minimom of comfort the price of 
labour has an immediate and cumulative effect upon its 
efhcienoy. The further we go below the ninimum- the 
more important is this effect — until we reach starvation point. 
Hence it is clear that anything which aJTecta the reward of 
Labour lor & short period tends to Increase its elBcienoy 
beyond that period. And the " short period " may be 
very short. If I take a half-starvod tramp olf the road and 
put blm to work in my gardea, in celum for food, clothes, 
and shelter, for a week, I shall lose on the transaction. It I 
keep him a second week he will be capable of twice as much 
work, and I may be the gainer. This is an extreme case. 



T3B l^ 

Bat on a wider ecale, with more far-reaching effects, though 
ID a lesser degree, every increase in ^vages that are etiU 
below the minimnm of comfort tends in the same directioa. 
Now it ia easy to understand tlia^t the efficiency of Labour 
reacta on wages ; for it jncreasea the total produce of the 
country, and with it, though in a lesser degree, the ehare 
that falls to the labonrer.'*' Granting then that Trade 
Unioniam raises the price of Laboui for short periods by 
enabling it to take Bdraatage of every torn of the market, 
it followa that it teada to make a permanent improvement 
in the condition of the labourer by the beat of all methoda, 
the improvement of the labourer himself. 

What effect must thia ri&e in wages have upon profits? 
This question ia forced upon us not only by general 
economic considerations, but hy the patent fact that in 
many of the worst paid trades the employera, or some of 
them, £nd it difficult to keep their heads above water ; and 
in some cases, as in gome of the so-called " sweating" dens 
of East London, the employer is actually worse off than his 
half-starved underlings. At &rst sight this is a paradox. Ilia 
the Labonr market, and especially in the unskilled Labour 
market, the advantage Lc bargaining ia almost without excep- 
tion on one side, profits should bo high, and they should be 
highest where wages are lowest. As it tarns out the case is 
often the other way. The general discussion of this ques- 
tion is a matter for the political economist. It concerns us 
at present only as r&i$ing tho question how the employer 
can afford to raise wages. Must not profits suffer, and will 
not Capital leave the country ? 

Axt increase of wages acts upon pro&t mainly by aHecting 



* Tbe total prodate ot the couctnr is rGnII; the BOQroe o( dem&nd — 
you «»Qriot effeclively <1etnftnii labour, whether of emplojer or cm- 

SloyeJ, notil yon have Ihe wborewilhal to pay tor it. How mticb yoa 
emauil tli^ittoie de^ieiids on hgn tuach you liuve. H>eac«, aseaooQ- 
nista hav« ahown, tlie total DJilioiiKl dividend is the Bouraa of deiouid 
for further i&boar. Bence an incrL'&sa of protluotiou itimulUM d«muid 
tmd tends tliui to ralia tlis e^Dilibtiuiii w&^. 
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the coat of prodacing goods for the market. But how an 
iuoreaBo of wages will affect cost in any case, and how a 
change in cost of production will affect profits, is very -qq,* 
oBrtaln. If the higher wage increaseH ths efficiency of the 
workei,* coat of production will remain the same, or even 
fall. Again, a rise of wages may or rather must etiranlat© 
demand for goods which workmen consume — in particular 
for such as they purchase when " times are good," and go 
without when things are slack. In theae d&p&rtmeitta in- 
creased demand may revolutionise a trade hy introducing 
production on the targe scale — a change which, ii successful, 
■will greatly lower coat and yet allow of higher wages for 
the worker. Similar results follow if the rise of wages 
Gtimulates the employer to better methods, The first cock- 
crow seta the whole roost going, and the first awakening in a 
alumberouB husiness calls forth correiiponding activities on 
all sidm, with good results to all parties. Nev&rthoiesa, there 
may be cases in which the increased cost of manual labour 
does raise the price at which a commodity can be sold with 
profit. J£ we are to believe the reports of many of our princi- 
pal railway companies the agitator! has by this means 
largely increased net expenses of many of them i n the last few 
years. Supposing cost of production to be thus iuoreased, 
what will happen ? It is held by some economists that the 
process will be self-defeating. Capital will leave the country 
and wages will fall. That this may be the result in ex- 
treme cases, and even has been the result in some iustances, 
it would be rash to deny ; though we may remark, follow- 



* I nn^leot the Ofl£« vhere one c'fias of workera gt^ incre&Bisd v&ges al 
tba CKpt^uss of fmo-tlier cl&«a. As I ami c-onsidenag the case of it Hu[i«ral 
rUe tor quluuhI wurkum, ituoh " oompvoeatiou " coulJ out; bv ftt lii« ox- 
pftDH of wagei of m&iiaK«iiieiit ot ot intercBt — t.*., it miut full oil tbs 
•mpIoTer or on tbo CApiUlist. 

t The "igiUtor" w oul Inlreqaantly uttMkoil almost in tba same 
breath (a.) fur niining the emplojei bj oaQBiog him to pay bigber wa^ee, 
and (b) for fanmbuKtrinft tliu woikiuan into tlibking tu^t li« oui Kdb 
wigei niaed. Uiit chi:« man be ane of the " ianei contrndlclions '' ot 
Capital Kpolien <ii Lj Eucl ^un. 
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Ing good aothority, that it has mora prohftbly come aboat, 
if at all, from mjadicious disputes* than from Biinple in- 
oreaee of cost. The truth is that it is uot very easy for Capital 
to leave the country. There is much Cftpita.1 that cannot leave 
tbo country at all. Yoa oancot eumoiou a Gonie of the 
Lamp to take up the North- Western Bailway and depo&il 
it in China. And it would not pay if you could. In most 
caaea the prooeBS is one which requires a certain tolerably 
dear margin of advantage to induca it. To the extent of 
this margin these profits may bs reduced without risk of 
loss by emigration of Capital. Nor is this all. The Labour 
movement of to-day is not confined to the British Isles. It 
is cosmopohtan. The leading country in such a movement 
is always held back to some extent by the laggards in the 
rear, but at the aame time and with an equal force she ia 
pulling them forward. The movement in each nation helpa the 
progress of the whole. This has always been so. You cannot 
move your foot without displacing the centre of gravity of 
the world. Nor can you act for good or evil in one country 
of the Western world without affecting the balance of forces 
throughout the rest. But if tho correlation of cause and 
effect has always worked without our knowledge of it, it 
becomes much cloaer and more direct when men are aware 
of it, and deliberately sot it in motion. That the feeling 
of a wider brotherhood is dawning on the leaders of the 
Labour movement — the working classes of this island — waa 
nobly proved by the warm and generous help given to the 
German printors in the struggle of 1891, It has been perti- 
nently aeked where was the British capitalist in that dis- 
pute. He has told ua often enough that the cheapneee of 
foreign labour is the cue obstacle to better couditions for 

* Trade diepates are in tbemselvM an evil to be deplormd, bat tliey 
ia»j lie thp leaser of two evils. III aQ7 oilbo the oommoa capitalist 
inveclivea uguiudt tlieni, do the gronnd thai ihey " drive away tru^Je." 
are rather daabU-edg«d. It takes tiro to pick a qtuutul. Tii» doctnne 
ol " ooB-reaiiilaiiea "— of paaslve aoquictceaw in avery dwntuid — muat 
iw pivaoliad to both tid«e il at elU. 
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Englub workmeD. Then he had his oppoitanity. Hla 
gold would have won th,e battle (or the German workman 
and given an impulBe to the whole Labour movement on the 
CoDtiaeot. Then was the moment to prove hiB eiooerity. 
But the opportunity was not taken. 

Let, us concede then that in raising herBelt Ecglajid ia 
raifling the world with her. The effort is the greater, but the 
prii^e the mpre giorious, At worst ths check is one that only 
optaratea in certain oases, and even bo allows a wide margin. 
Meanwiiile, notice a ooncurreot efTeot of the improvement in 
the labourer's condition — the disappearance not of Oapital 
from the country, but of the weaker employer from the field of 
competition. When wages are low and men's time may ba 
had for the askiDg, it beoomsB easier to work a businesg of a 
certain kind with profit. Men of moderate or inferior abilities 
oro tempted to one of the most diiBcuit of games — tho 
taanagement of a modem buaine:3s concsrn — by the ease with 
which the pawns are moved. There are hosts of businesses 
Btruggling on with no profit to worker, manager, or con- 
Burner, and which are much better put out of their misery. 
The natural refuge of thesa weak business concerns is the 
weak and underpaid workman, and aocotdingly oompetition 
— though continually eliminating them — docs not even ao do 
its work faat enough. The fixing of a miuimura wage 
destroys employment of this kind, to the great tiltimaGs 
gain of all classes. 

1 conclude that the argument from th$ "self-defeating" 
process is substantially unsound and unimportant, Ariseof 
wages has a diverse efl'ect in diUerent cases ; but — to sum up 
the disoueaion — low wages save for the moment, but are ua- 
eoonomioal in the long run. Hence thoy are the refuge of the 
weak employer, who lives from band to mouth. Soise the rate 
and yoQ eliminate this class of managers and bring grist to 
the mill of the stronger men, who can pay the higher rate 
and make as good a profit as before. 

But on the whole subject of the effect on trade of the 



CuiODB. Rn3 the improved conditiona (or the worker which, 
ttirecd; or Jadirdctly, they have brought about, no one ifl 
better entittod to a bearing than Mr. Mather, M.P. : — 

" We employers owe more than, aa a body, we are inclined 
to admit to tho improTementa in our methods of manii- 
faeture, due to the firmneBs and indepeodenoe of trade com- 
biaations. Our icdoetrial steadiaess aud enterprise are the 
envy of the world. The energy and pertinacity of Trade 
Unions have oaiised Acts of Parliament to be passed which 
would not otherwise have beea promoted by employers or 
politicians, all of which have tended to buprOTe British com- 
merce. And it 18 worthy of note that thia improvement 
has gone on concurrently with great and growing competi- 
tion of other cationa, owing to the development of their owa 
resources. The enoraioua production of wealth in Great 
BritaJa during the present half-century, which is due to 
natural reaourcea and the labour and skill bestowed upon 
their development, has grown most rapidly during a period 
remarkable tor the oxtensiou of the power of Trade UnioniBm. 
Prosperity beyond the dreams of avarice has followed in the 
wake of our industrial habits and customs, and these have 
undoubtedly been largely promoted by the great labour 
organisations. . . . Everyintelligeot employer will admit that 
his factory or workshop, when equipped with all the comforts 
and coQveniencoa and protective appliances prescribed by 
Parliameufc for the benefit and protection of his workpeople 
— though great effort, and, it may be, even eacrifice, on hia 
part has been made to procure them — has bocome a mora 
valuable property in every sense of the word, and a proEt haa 
accrued to him owing to the improved conditions under which 
his workpeople have produced. . . ." And speaking of theim^ 
pOEtauce of permanence and stability in a trade, he adds : — 
" The keen interest they feel in seeking to secure permanence 
and progress in the trade they pursue has been strikingly 
shown by the fact that Trade Uuloas have agreed to reduc- 
tions of wages, advocated short time, and offered many 
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8iiKg69tIo!i9 involving aacrifice on the part o( the wotkerg, in 
order fco stem the tide of temporary adversity." * 

Perhaps a majority of employers might he quoted In an 
oppoaUe senee, but when Saul also is aLaong the propheta 
he la worth a thousand voices on the other side. 

So farwe have studied Trade Unionism as it actually works. 
"We haveaoen that it regulates theconditionsof employmcut iu 
the interests of all the workers. It puts the manual labourer 
OQ an equality with his employer in arranging terms, and 
accordingly it raises wages and dimimBhes hours of work. 
It effeets general economy by eliminating inoapabta em- 
ployers, and by raising thQ standard of oomfort among work- 
men it is not only a direct benefit to them, but, by making 
thorn more efficient agents in production promotes tha 
general health of the national Industry. 

If now we ask what hope there is that Trade TJoionism 
may succeed in establiahing what I have called the minimum 
of oomfort for all workers, we siiall recognise by far the 
greatest and most palpable obstaole in the present weakness 
of Trade Uniouiam itself. The competition of non-union 
men, and the mistaken policy and narrow interests of some 
of the Unions themselves, keep the movement back far more 
than any inherent weakness in the principle of UnioniBm. 
These obstacles are, however, being gradually overcome by 
the spread of moral and economio education among workmen, 
and by the consolidation and federatioa of Unions, The 
fodertj principle has the special merit of overcoming see- 
tional antagonisms and the tendency to a narrow eoiporate 
spirit. The larger Umons are in a positiou to choose abler 
men to administer their affairs. They arc not woub to pre- 
cipitate expensive disputes, and they command tha respect 
which is necessary as a basis of negotiation ; and as diS'orcnt 
trades act together it becomes increasingly difficult to deal 
with them bybringing in outside labour instead of by an open 

* Aitiele on " Labonr nnd tha lloars ol Laboar," io tbo Conteuyt^rury 
lHvirv tor Novauber, mm. 
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aod honourable diecassion o[ difficulties. The first itep 
then for Trade Unionism is to exteud aod perfect itself as a 
moral, educational, and economic movement. These three 
aspects of it are in practice inseparable, and the roain 
immediate hindrance to its achieT^menti of its true ends is 
the imperfection of ita own internal development — an imper- 
fectioQ which its leaders are making every effort to over- 
oome. 

The tendencies set on foot by Trade Unionism itaelf will 
help it whenever wagea are below the minimum on which 
the worker can best develop his powers. I mean the 
economic advantages already explained of raising wages to 
this minimum. U the Unions were fighting against a con- 
tinual aDd ever-incteasing eooDomic pressure, one might 
doubt the permanence of their snccess. But to a certain 
point their work gets easier as it goes on. The aeoond 
advance is sometimes more easily won tban the hist. This 
holds JQSt as long as wages remain below the minimum of 
comfort. Up to that point at least a rise of wages really 
pays in the long ma. 

Lastly, we have b&eii assuming all along that the Union 
has to fight the employers and the public at every step. 
This would once have been practically true, but it is true no 
longer. Even as regards private coneems the education 
both of Unionists and of their employers has improved of 
late years, and the employer has come to see that it " pays " 
in the long run, not only from the humanitarian, but from 
the business point of view, to employ Union men on Union 
conditions. Still more fundameatal is tbe change in public 
feeling. The growing incliuation of public bodies and co- 
operative societies to pay Union rates marks a new era in 
the history of Unionism. It is the beginning of a definite 
system of fixing wages by the moral sense of the com- 
munity. The rate on which the Unions, the ratepayers, 
and the best employers agree has moral as well as economic 
forces at its back, which the inferior employer cannot long 
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resist. As to the justice and deBirability of backing the 
Union, no one who holds the dilFuBioD of the meauB of the 
elementary comforts to be the first object of an iudustrial 
Bystem can ha-ve any possible doubt. 

Bat it ie not only direct help that the Unions require. 
Admirably as they fulfil the elementary functioiia of thi? 
organisation of industry, there are limits to their work. 
Let no now cronsider these, Eind inquire what further organisa- 
tions are necessary to get over them and to eupplement the 
efforts of Trade UnioniHm and complete its work. 

When manual labour is cheaper than rQachinery, under a 
system of free competition maoQal labour will be employed. 
ConverBely, if by any ohanoe machinery in any occupatioaj 
becomes chej.per than manual labour, employers, in the 
absence of any artificial restraint, will disnues woikmeu and 
set up machines. Or, if machinery be not aTailable, art in- 
crease in the price of labour may lead to tetronchment by 
some other method of sabstitution. A better class of work- 
men, for instance, may be found in order that the samo 
amount of work may be done by fewer hands. Henoe the 
increased wo^es of those who retain their work may tend to 
throw the less capable labourer out of work altogether. 
This is a possibility which must he faced. Now, first, let me 
boldly say that if there is no remedy for it the thing mast be 
done. It ia better that three^fourtba ebould earn a decent 
living and the remaining fonrfch be left to private charity 
than that all should struggle with starvation together. It is 
a terrible alternative, but the better of the two. But, 
secondly, the thing need not be. The starving remnant want 
food, clothing, and Bbeller, and they have muBolesand sinews. 
To set them to work to Supply their own demands, or their 
equi^ent, must be possible. It is not that there is a 
BurpluB population. It is not that there are too many 
workers for the demand ; for there is also too much demand 
for the commodities supplied. The very same persona who 
could supply the work stand also in need of the products of 
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I work. There is demand for the pro3ncts of work on their 
part, but ineffective demand : there ia capacity for supplj-ing 
, work, but ineffective capacity. Why ineffective ? Why do 
I the worker and his work caU to one another over a gulf they 
' Cannot cross? Largely for want of an organisation con- 
necting prodacer and consumer, and setting men to work to 
Bupply all needs. Now such an orgaiiiaatioti must be found, 
and the road to it lies through the control of industry by 
\ oonsumers. 

We see here the neceseaty eupplement to the Trade Union 
movement. The need for seme each eapplement becomes 
even clearer when we consider the whole function of Trada 
Unionbm in the distribution of wealth. We have Been 
that its object, after regulating tkoi conditions of industry, ia 
to fir the minimum wage for the worker at an amount which 
will enable Tiim to attain his full development and to bring 
/ Up his family in a corresponding way. lb thus seaures the 
primary condition o£ sound economics — " fair " remuneration 
for the worker. 

Bat there are other social needs not to be met in this way. 
In dealing with incompetency we have already, in principle, 
discussed the support of the helpless, the old and the 
infirm. This burden falls on the workers in one shape or 
other at the present day, and will continue to do ao until a 
perfected individualist philosophy pushed to its logical coQ- 
olusion has persuaded us to dispose of those encumbrances 
by the more primitive and drastic method of putting an end 
to them when most convenient. Pending the application of 
this theory to practice, we have to regard the support of those 
who produce nothing because they are unable as a charge 
Dpon the community. It might indeed be met, in the main, 
by a sufficient rise of wages all round, hut such a rise oonld 
hardly he obtained within any reasonable time by Trada 
Union action. Besides, experience has showli that we can- 
not safely leave the holpleas to the care of individuals — unless 
wa wish to puniah them becaasB they are helpless. Tha 
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biurden is e, national one, aifeoting Society as a whob, for all 
have been young, and all are liable to the misfortunca of 
infirmity aud old age. We are all ot ub thcroforo at one 
timeorauotheraburden, economically, upon Society ; there- 
fore, we oursolvea, as Society, had better meet the burden. 
Directly or ludireotly the charge muBt be defrayed out of the 
surplus left in the pockets of the nation after the mainten- 
ance of the prodncers has been met ; and experience ahows 
that it had better be met directly, by a national or mnnicipal 
tai. There ate, further, many things essential to public 
health, or usefu! for the general culture or en joyment, which 
can be more efiiciently carried out by Society collectively. 
I need not run through the list of these, but merely mention 
tbem here as a class of objects which will make increasing 
calls upon the public purse. 

By merely fixing '^^'ages at a suitable amount we do not 
provide for all these needs. But, the rate of wages being 
given, there is a eoDBlderable surplus of wealth which at 
present goes into varions private pockets in the form of Bent 
Profits or Interest. It is only by drawing on this surplus, it 
would appear, that Society oan meet the demands upon it. 
The mass of the surplus can never be touched by Trade 
Unionism, nor should we desue it otherwise. If here and 
there a strong Union wrests part of his large profits from an 
employer there is no gain to the community at large. There 
is much profit to a certain body of workers who are thus put 
at an advantage as compared with others, instead of still 
greater gain for a single man. But there is no broad coUeo- 
tive gain, no improvement of the general economic condition. 
A bit of profit has been traDsferred from one packet to some 
scores of pockets, that is sil. And from our point of 
view at least, movements to the enrichment of a few are 
worthless. Trade Unionism then neither can nor should 
aim at securing profits for the workers. By doing so it will 
foil in nine oases out of ten, and in the tenth succeed only in 
creating a small class of worlanon-arietoonLta. Its legitimate 
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function is to settJe fihe houra and condition of worV, an3 the 
general minimum rate of wage. 

The movements that are to gapptement Trade TJoioniBm 
mOBt accordingly satisfy two conditions. First they must 
"correlate" demand and sapply, and obviate the present 
waste of work on one Bide, and human life on the other. 
Secondly, tliey must place the eurplus of wealth remaining 
after the producer's claims are " fairly " satisfied at the 
disposal of the community for the common use. We 
bare now to ooneider the methods by which this is being 
Attempted. 



CHAPTER III. 
TBS AJU8 AND METEODS OF CO-OF£BATIOJf. 



l0 Trai3$ TJnioni&m represents the control of industry hy 
communitica of workera in the interest of all as workers, 
Co-operatioQ is the system by which production may be 
organised wholly or la part in the interests of the oom- 
muoity as consumers. Let as ash then what Co-opemtion 
is doing, and can do, in the way of regulating produotion, 
and making a fair distribution of surplus wealth. 

First, as to the power and growth of the Co-operative 
movement. We have not here to tell agnin the twioe-told 
taJo, but merely to reoall half-a-dozen figures to show that 
whatever be the precise economic value of Co-operation, it 
is a great and growing power to bo reckoned with, and that 
whatever it can do it probably will do on aa evei-iucreaeing 
scale. 

Not to go baok to the days of lufancy, there were, in 
1862, 410 co-operative societies known to exist in England 
and Wales, with a membership of 90,341 porsona. Their 
sales in that year amounted in round numbers to £2,330,000. 
They made a profit of about £165,000.* In laiJO there 
were about 1,303 societies existing in England and Wales, 
of which 1,092 made returns published in the report of the 
Co-operative Union. These 1,092 societies had a member- 

* These flgoree uv tskea from the eridBOM of Ur. J. T. W. UitobcU, 
ChkiriDan of the Bngllah Co-operativ« WbolwaJs SucieL;, before ths 
LhIidui CommitiLOB. 
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ship of 883,000, sold goods to the amount of £33,000,000 
duriug tli« yuar, with a net profit of £3,200,000. lu additioa 
thei-o TCere 333 Hooleties in Scotland, with a membership o! 
171,000, bringing the total memberBhip of the Co-operativa 
State to somethicg coDSJderably over a milUon persons. • 

Confining our view to England and Wales, we see that in 
loss than thirty ycurs the oo-opcrative population baa in- 
creased nearly tenfold, its business nearly fifteenfold, and 
ita profits almost twentj-fold. 

We have now to ask, What ia this great movement doing 
for the interests we have at heart 7 What ia the economio 
significance of Co-operation ? In roost industries at tha 
present day the production of any article is left to any one 
who chooses to undertake It. A man makes soap, or cotton, 
or olothes, not bcca,u8e he wants to nse all that he tnma 
out from bis mill or workshop himself, nor ncc^saarily 
because some one else who is going to use them has ordered 
them, but because be gueesea or calculates from the general 
state of the market that some one or other will buy what ha 
makes. The case is not much altered when the actual 
manufaotm-er produccB for a middleman. The middleman. 
ia not a oonsumer, but an agent in production, and when 
the speculation and the risk is not undertaken by the maker 
of goods, it ia merely handed over to the merchant, whether 
he he the large wholesale dealer or finally the shopkeeper. 
The modern system of commerce, then, will not be greatly 
misrepresented if we figare it as being carried on between 
two individualB, A and B, In such a way that A, without 
consulting B, guesses at what B will wont, and spends 
much labour in making it, B meanwhile doing the like for 
A. The natural consequence is that when A and B come 
together to exchange their goode they do not find them- 
selves altogether suited. For example, instead of A making 
bats for both, while £ made boots, it may have occurred to 

* See tbe Heport ol tli« Xwtt&tf -Icaitb AuDwl Co-OHntln Ooaomi, 
1808, p. ia«. 
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each ol them to make bata. Tho roault is that they 'wQl 
have four ha.ta hetweGa th&m aud qo boots, and severe 
oommeroial depression will easuB, The suporBuous hats 
will be -wortbleaa, and both A and B will go barefoot. Now 
this 18 just what happens on a large acale in England to- 
day. Productiou is for the most part unregulated. There 
is no gystematia attempt to get what is necessary and good 
for the community prodnced, neither more nor less. On 
the contrary, every man produces what he thinJcB some one 
will give a good price for, and if many other people have 
been thinking the eame thing there will be a glut in the 
market. And hence the paradox of modem iadustry, that 
plenty is the canae of starvation.* 

Now, if V7e go back to A and B we may hope that they 
will leam wisdom from experience. They have but to take 
a very simple Btep. Instead of retiring each to hia own 
abode to work apart, they hare merely to consult with one 
another as to thoir respective uoeda, and set about to help 
one another ia supplying them. Ingtead, then, of A making 
Bometbing that he thinka B will buy, with a view to profit- 
ing on the BKchange, while B works similarly for his profit, 
A and B will now work together, create a joint product, 
and share it between them — in other words, they will co- 
operate ; for this ia precisely what is effected by the co- 
operative store. Instead of leaving it to individual millers, 
and shoemakers, and grocers to supply their needs and 
mELko what profit they can, co-operatora oudertata to 

* It was at ons time contended by economieti that pentmneDl sod 
gsaetal ovflT-producUoa Is an iinpusiiibllitj. Tljis ia ptDbiibly tnie, sup- 
pnising thu machinery of exchuiuo — eooial uad matorisl — perlectAd, 
Meanwhile, nothing prerents conlmtial uid repr stod OTor-prodaotion ia 
many dEpiirtmente ol indnstrj at oaae, OTer-pToduction bmng nnderataod 
relnllvel,v to the eiistiug «ffeotiv« deniand. Fiom the point of view of 
Dood ecoramic DrganisaLioQ there ia OTBr-productLaQ wheiiBver the prioe 
la too low to alloir bJeqn&Le iemuu«ro,tioQ lor prodiicen, whether eio- 
plovers or eiQploy«<l. Buch a coatingeiicy is iiol only powible, bat 
frequent, the low priae continuiag for oousideiable periode. imd vKijiiiR 
KConliDg to elrouuiJiluKMs, t.f ., acoDrdiue to llu wn with wtuoli deouDa 
tor the utlcle expands, at the supply ot it g«tB eoacruted. 
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supply their own needs, or to direct others to do so. Co- 
operation accordingly rcpresonts the organisation of 
industry by a commuuity of consumers in the iuterest of 
all as coasumers. As euch, it ia the natoial supplement to 
organiBation by producers. 

Now a Co-operative Society, like a Trade UoioD, is 
primarily an assooiation of some o! the resideata in a 
particular town or village. As such its scope and influence 
on the regularity of industry and the distribution of weaith 
are necessarily limited and pajtial. It is for one thing 
almost entirely confined to the business of shopkeeping. 
It ia thus a partial regulation of one form of industry in 
the interests of a small group of consumers. A wider 
future opened upon co-operation when the Federal 
priuciple waa introduced. Whnt Federation will do for 
the Trade TJuiou joovemeot has yet to be seen. What it 
has done for Go-operation is clear. It has transformed an 
aggregate of isolated and comparatively petty shops into an 
almost national organisation, undertakiog wholesale pro- 
duction and distribution * on a scale large enough to form 
an appreoiabte fraction of the commerce of the country, and 
linking a million men and women all over the island by a 
common interest. Through the Federal principle then 
Co-operation and Trade Unionism are growing to be modes 
of national organisation, and it is only as their deTelopmeut 
in this direction grows complete that they take their true 
plaoe as methods of the collectire control of industry in the 
interests of the nation as a whole. 

The Co-operative Society, according to our analysis of its 
principle, ia a community of consumers, undertaking,^ 
through their committee and ofl&cials, to provide the goods 
they require for their own use. They find the capital and 

* The two great wholesale euoieties eiiat to enpplj the Retail Stores. 
They are ia (&c( aasoqintioaB o' wbich the looal BooietieB are tuembeis. 
IhQ EagUdb Wboluatkle bad, in 1S9I, a memkerBhip of Q66 EodDtieB, uid 
•uld Kooda to ite members to tbe value oi £b,O0O,0tK>. (Evidauuc oi Ux. 
UiUheU, p. 8.J 
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direct the managemenfc, and wd have thns a form of the 
control of production by consumera. 

This tact has b«en in «ome degree obscured by the 
tendency of the movement to concentrate itself npon that 
form of production which is knowo as retail trade. Many 
people would liardly consider the retail trader a? a producer 
at all, and are puzzled by the inclusion of shoplieeping 
among the branches of production. Of course, thia is a 
pure mistake. Everybody is an agent of produotion who 
aaaiBta in convejnng goods to the oonsumer. Tha baker's 
hoy who brin^ my bread round in a oait to my bouse is no 
whit less a producer of my bread than the baker who makes 
the loaf, or the seamen and railway men who carried the 
wheat from Colorado, What I want is not wheat that is 
Id Colorado, nor bread that ia in. the bakery, but a loaf 
on my table, and every one who has assisted in making 
the loaf out of its original material, and in bringing it to 
my table, is equally an agent in the production oC the loaf 
■which I require. But furthermore, Co-operation is no 
longer oonfio'ed to retail trade. It not only, as above 
shown, does a lai^e wholesale and therefore also a large 
transport business, hut it is steadily extending itself to 
manufactures of various kinds. Here, then, we have a 
vigorous and growiiag movement based on the principle 
that the customer seta the producer to work, and regulates 
his industry through his committee. That is, we have in 
essence the machinery for oorrelating demand and supply, 
and thus doing something to mitigate the fluctuations of 
trado, from which all classes suHer so luuch.* 

* This rcnall cuiitot indaed bo expected on Mkj i^«»i Male ontil k f«i 
Iftrger propoitioo of tlie trade of the oountry is couduQtev], in one fonu 
or &Dotber, on co-Dperatirs Uqeb. llut the tendenoy is already evident. 
Bdh Blr. Mito.heU and Mr. M&xwell (Chuirman of Ibe Scottish Wholi^sale 
&Q(iielj} dwell i>o this eflfct of Co-op<<ru[,ioQ. Mr. Mikheil (Etiduiice, p. 
13) eipi^sE.lyiLtlributAS the greater contiouity of icoik for thi- Co-opeTntiva 
eiDjjtav^ to the fuut that " we have au orKftnititid murket for our produo- 
tions. " Mr. Maxwell (Erld^nce belore Labour CommiBeioQ, Ootober SS, 
16M, p. 9G) eajrs that, ovlog to the itead^ moi«aa« of trade, " woikmea 
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B^icon^Iy, the profits of oo-operative enterprise (though 
ulEimately distributed OD a Bcientifio principle] are primarily 
oonununised — Loss aad gain affeating directly the whole 
co-operative communifcy. Iiet me repeat Mrs. Webb's 
explanation of this. At the oo-operative store yon pay, 
in the first inetaDce, the ordinary market priae for your 
purchase, and you receive in return a tally for the amounli 
of yonr payment. At the end of the quarter you send in, 
your tallies, and the available surplus for dividend hanng 
been determined, you receive a share of it proportionate to 
the amount of your pnrchasefl as guaranteed by your talllea. 
To some people this looke like a mere clumay way of giving 
to you with one hand and taking away with the other. 
" Why not lower prices at once ? " thoy say. Others hava 
attached importance to it as a meana of encouraging thrift 
by putting people in possession of two or three pounds at 
once, instead of saving for themselves on each purchase. But 
the fact is that this simple device has succeeded in oom- 
munising profit and dividiag it scientifically among the 
members of the community. A society of consumers has 
undertaken production. All the producers being paid, cost 
of production, including management, being met, there 
remains a surplus. This surplus would be a profit if the 
community were selling to outsiders. But they are selling 
to thcmEelves. Tho surplus therefore remains in the hands 
of its original pos^esBora, and is ultimately, with the 
exception of such part of it as is reserved for ooUective 
purposes — educational or provident — distributed among all 
members of the society on a definite principle. Thus the 



Kai vttThvarofia h&fe nlmnfit a e^rrtainty of ooastaiit employment in th« 

Sni-iety,'' In tbe clnUiinB t^ictorita, lie sajB, " daring the sluck aeasaa 
"B iire s-.' certiiin ot ftii outlut lot our proJiietionB, we make np linger 
«to< ks, ihiia giving employment all ihfl year rotmd.'' Theae is, ft«iii«, a 
cuiitii]piiue Id the iclatiooa of the Wbolisale SooiHy ^^ad its anBianiem, 
vtiicb prevants iojnry frncn Uiti email accitlenti ul cummura^. and t«udi 
to Rtubility. And Ibia refiutt would be moie tuarkcd i! Oo-oparoAivc tcada 
were lug« enoogh ta set ths tone h> industry ae a wholo. 
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whole oommtmitj gains and loses togethetj and not at the 
expense of one another. 

Hence, thirdly, "Profit on Price," profit properly ao 
caltod, Is cot coTttmunisdd, but abolished. The surplus 
of the value produced ovbf the coet of produotioD passes 
to the conunumiy— the prodaoer's surplus is ccmotuuised. 
But there are no separate buaineaa eBtablishments eETecting 
exohangef and therefore do profit. Eenoe compBfcition for 
profit digappearB. 

Thus the Co-operative Movement admirably achievea all 
that is required of the ooUeotive control of Industry in the 
matter of directing Production, oonaiounLsinig the surplus, 
and accordingly restricting competition. Aud with every 
Btage of its growth the movement will become more effectual 
in each direotiort. The Federal principle is gathering the 
isolated Co-operative Societies together into a great whole o( 
almost naiiuual extent; so that when we epeuk of the Co- 
operative oommunity, we uo longer mean a email local 
group, but a millioa of men and women in all parts of Great 
Britain. The Co-operative comraanity is becoming a mode 
of national organisation, with results of national import- 
ance. 

It may, nevertheless, be objected to Co-operation that, 
fast as it may grow, it can never absorb the whole of our 
iuduBtry. Perhaps not ; but meanwhile the Co-operative 
principle can at this moment be still more rapidly extended 
in another direction. There are many things which prac- 
tically all the naembers of a community require. Siioh are 
security to life and property, good roads, means of convey- 
ance and communication, light, fresh air in open spaces, 
water, and the rest. And as to the&e, notice that demand 
la very constant, and people are very nearly unanimona as 
to the qualitjf of tlie article desired. There is little room 
for variation of taste in the matter of drinking-water, or 
even railway travelling. In these cases, then, where all, 
or nearly all, people require a oomraodity, aud where iudi- 
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Tiduals do not differ much ia tb'eir tastes, a difTerent fonn 
of co-operation has been growing up. I mean the co-opera- 
tion that maksa use of legally established macbinery. Tbo 
dwellers in aoy thriving town which provides Itsolf through 
its corporate govenmient with the requisites meniioned, 
ire, induatriaUy oonsidered, members of a large co-operative 
society. They find that as a body they have certain needs 
In common; thoy direct their servants, the mayor and the 
ooQuoillors, to make arrangements to supply these needs, 
Rod they raise the necessary capital by a rate upon them- 
gelves, This ia Co-operation, or, if you prefer it, Socialism. 
On this side the two ideaa are one. In each case the 
persoas who are to use the product set the producer in 
motion^ ftnd determine the quantity and guaUty of the 
product. 

In this, 03 in voluntary Go-operation, we have the oom- 
munity of cooaomerfl directing production ; we have a sur- 
plus over the cost of production, which can he used for 
collective pnrposBB in improving the locality; and for this 
area of industry once more we eliminate "proQt on ex* 
change " and competition for profit. Here we have one- 
half of the case for a " progressive " municipal policy. It 
is simply a step to the collective control of industry in the 
Intereata of all. And it differs from voluntary co-operation 
solely in the employment of legal machinery — a difference 
justified by the nature of the commodities provided. 

It remains only to be pointed out that tha State and the 
mimifiipality differ primarily in size; and if the dwellers in 
a municipahty may with advantage co-operate £or producing 
what ia needed for their town, a whole nation may, with 
equal advantage, Beb its central govemmotit to work for 
things pertaining to the country as a whole. Thus if we 
mnnicipaJiBS tramways, we may with equal reason nationalise 
railways. It is commonly urged that a State department is 
b bad manager. This may be so in certain cases; but there 
is no need (or it to be so. In the Poet Office, for example. 
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wa have one of ths largest business organisations in the 
country conduoted, on the ■whole, cheaply and e£Boiently, 
with, a large profit to the aatiou. Aad this is not the only 
point pained by our " soctaliatio " postal syatom. Suppose 
the ssrvioe handed oTor micDnditionatly to privatB com- 
pEbuies, we should have tremeDdous competLtioa for the 
m&ilB between large centres and in busy, populous districts, 
together with high tariffs or perhaps total neglect in out- 
lying places. The uniform rate, which ie the making of the 
Poet Office ae a Eational institutiOTi, would go, and with it 
the means of uniformly cheap and speedy oommnnioation, 
which at present unitea fiiends and kindred the whole 
country over. Of course, at the eame time, the profit whitih 
now goes to meet the general expenditure of the nation 
would pass into private bands. In general, it may be held 
that the State will manage a buainesa well if the public at 
large are immediately and directly interested in its manage- 
ment. If the military and naval departments are badly 
administered, the publio has its own want of interest in the 
matter to thank. Work will not be well done, aiS a rule, 
nnJoBs those for whom it ie done keep awake. 

Fat the municipality in command of that which is muni- 
cipal in extent and the nation in control of that which is 
national. In this way the principle of control by the body 
of consumers prooeeda most easily and speedily by several 
converging roads. And on each method the effects are the 
same. We avoid the waste and friction at preeent involved 
in the adjiietmeot of demand and supply; and we put the 
surplus revenue into the pockets, not of individuals, but of 
the community. Lastly, we introdnoe a new spirit and a 
new principle into industry. 

Those who at the present day carry on business for per- 
gonal profit or wages, are nnintentionally performing a 
social function of the first importance. I say uninten* 
tionally, because, as things now stand, neither employers 
nor workmen exereiae themselves much, as a role, about 
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Ihfi Bod&I TiMfulness ol the commodity they are producing 
OF distributing. For them the one thing Deedful is to tiDd 
sufQoioDt purchasers, and the true commercialist spirit carea 
little for the destiny or usefulness of the commodity it has 
produced when the sale is once made. Of course there are 
honourable exceptloos to this rule. There are men who 
wonld rather starve than engage in a socially noxious traffio 
of any kind, and there are many who would bear consider- 
able loss rather than turn out an unsound article. Neyer- 
theless, the difficulty of stirring any eocial feeling agtiinst 
trades, or forms of conducting trade, which cost the Uvea or 
impair the health of milhona, is a BufGcient eyidence of the 
fact that, however important be the actual function sub* 
served by producers under an indJviduaUst system, the per- 
formance of that function is not the motive of production, 
and, certain honourable exceptions apart, bears no relation 
to that motive at all. 

Bince, then, the all-important work of supplj-ing the 
material and other needs of sooiety is left to nature or to 
chance, there is little need for wonder if the said work is 
ill performed. Nor is it of the slightest use to hurl denon- 
oiatioDS at the head of any particular class at present en- 
gaged in production. If over-pressure of work alternates 
with enforced idleness ; if 50 per cent, profits are found aids 
by side with ruin; if shoddy or adnlterated goods fill the 
market, society has no one but itself to blame. It counteo- 
anoes and upholds a certain system^-or rather absence of 
system — and it must take the oonsBqueuces. 

The reform needfid, then, is a quite difl'eront method of 
producing wealth. We want a new spint in economics— 
the spirit of mntnal help, the sense of a common good. 
We want each man to feel that his daily work is a sen'ice 
to his kind, and that idleness or anti -social work are a 
disgrace. This now spirit, and the practical arrange' 
ment for giving it effect, we have seen growing op from 
BUiaU begitminga, with many drawbacks and Umitationi, 
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in the movementa here reviewed, and we Bee accordingly 
in their development tlie beet hope lor the iaucediate 
future. 

Bnt ncvf, sapposlng this control of induKtrry by consnmen 
completed, with all the reBulta ahove eDomerated fully 
rsalis^^d, what guarantee ia there, it may be asked, that the 
worker will be adequately paid or good conditions of work 
seoured? "We may steady trade, and so increase onr total 
product, aad we may oomrouaise oiir surplus ; but all with- 
out adequately remunerating the worker. This is particu- 
larly obvious whera the communitios of consumers and 
producers are not the same — i.e., when men consmae who do 
not produce. Take a co-operative society employing work- 
men, shop aBBistaotfl, &c. Those employee Deed not be 
members of the society, and if they are, they may be a rery 
small minority. What is to safeguard their interest ? How 
can wc be sure that tho society will not be ae anxiouB to in- 
crease the common profit at the expense of the workers as 
an ordinary Joint Stock Company, which would rather see its 
men work eighteen houre a day thau abandon ^ per cent, of 
its dividend ? 

There are two aaawers to this. First, the spirit of eo- 
operation is opposed to '* sweating " ia any form. The 
movement never has been, and never can be, worked by 
mere " dividend banters." It rests on public spirit and the 
sense of community; and the co-operative community is 
not a narrow corporation, such as fostere eioister latereBts, 
but ia as open as the air to all dwellers in the land. Hence 
co-operators have, in more than one instance, taken a lead- 
ing part in reforming the conditiooa of employment. Thus 
Id thirteen large societies in Oldham, the hours worked by 
employes in the shops average, according to Mr. Hardem, 
56-16 per week* (oxclueive of meal times). Tho same 
authority estimates the average for ordinary shops in Old- 
ham at 70 hours. The south country stores do not quite 
* Svidaaw ^TCB bdon tb« Shop Eonn CominiltM. Seport, p. 908. 
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reach the Oldham level ; but the avorage hoars for the 
whole nnmber of Bocietiea investigated by Mr. Hardera 
oome to 57 per week, or 9J per diem. And in Northumber- 
land certain stores ha-re already instituted a 48-bDar week. 
Thus the Northern Co-operative Societies are becoming the 
pioneers of the eigbt-hoor day for shop assistajits, jast as they 
led the van in the weekly half-holiday movement thirty years 
ago.* No doubt there have been disputes, and even strikea, 
in the co-operative world. Disputes are " common to the 
race." Common also is the black sheep, and no doubt there 
have been black gheep among co-operative societies regarded 
as employers. Meanwhile, the growing alliaooe with Trade 
Unionism will strengthen the hands and back the eloquence 
of every co-operator who pleads for dealing out the meaenre 
of justice and generosity to those in hia employ which he 
himself as a workman demAnds Erom hia employer. 

"What is true of co-operatton proper holds alao of the 
other forms of " compulsory co-operation." The mainapriog 
of the new municipal Ekctivity ia the doBire to brighten the 
life of oar towns, not outwardly alone, but in the homes of 
the people. The force behind the movement is the belief 
in it as a means, not merely of aupplying gas and water 
cheap, but of raising the condition of the worker. Hence 
the demand that Trade Union rates should bepaid, and Trade 
Union conditiona obsfjrvcd in all municipal works. While 
thia spirit lasts in the Co-operative World and among the 
leaders of reform in our mimicipahties, there ia no fear for the 
future of either movement, or of the workman under them. 

But, it may be urged, this is all very well for the present, 
and will be all very well as long as the movement is in the 
hands of the entfanaiasta. But what guarantee is there of 
permanence? There is nothing in the constitution of the 
Co-operative Society as such to safegnard the worker. Juat 

• Op. eil. p. 209. Cf. B Eeport by Uiea L. Fairia oa the Conditlone of 
Women working in Co-openitive Stores in 1895, which, hgwever, shows 
iw leM favouraljle reiiulta in Uie mnUec of wngue. 
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the s&me holds of the mumcipality and the State. The 
tramway men mny be voters, bat they form altogether a 
tiny fraotioQ of a munioipal constituency. Wbat, theu^ is 
to prevent the majority from combining to oppress them.. 
Here, then, ie the eeooud answer : The Trade Union. Hera 
we have the natural orgEbn for expressing the interests of 
the working oommunity — an organisation separate from 
the eociBty of consumers, and resting on a different basia. 
I do not mean that aU is at once sottled when we have a 
fltrong Trade Union. "We may in the futm-& have disputes 
between Union and Union, and, aa I have already insiBted, 
we want definite ethical principles to form the ultimate 
standard of appeal. But I rnetLU that the Union is the 
needed Bupplemeot to the other forms of the oollective con- 
trol of industry. Even when all work aa well as eat, our 
interests as consumsrs, ae purchasers of labour, will not 
always be identical with our requirements as producers or 
labourers, and we want the appropriate organisations to 
repreaent 6ach interest aud provide an amicable and just 
settlement of dUTerencea. In the last chapter we eaw that 
control by oonsumierB was the necessary Bupplemeot to 
Trade Unionism we now see that, conversely. Trade 
Unionism, or the control by the producer, fills the gap left 
by Go-operation, voluntary, municipal, and national. 

Wo ihaJl now be better able to take a general view of the 
different forms of the Labour movement and see what 
unites them. It is not only as to oltimato ends that they 
make common oauso. That a better diatribution of wealth 
and a higher tone in business enterprise are both desirable 
would be agreed by many people who are neither Trade 
Unionists nor Co-operators nor supporters of titate Socialism 
in any form. Many benevolent and philanthropic people 
Bee and deplore the evils of the existing state of things 
withont joining any of the three moTements in question. 
Wbat really unites these movemeutB ia the general character 
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of the means they adopt for the furtherance of their enda. 
In one form or another &U three alike are introducing the 
principle of the collective aontrol of industry by the com- 
uionity in the interests of all its members. They are seek- 
ing to replace competition and the forces of individual 
&Qlf-tnteresb as the arbiters of indnstry, by a deliberate and 
systematic arrangement of labonr and aommeroe in the best 
interests of society as a whole. They are all at present in 
an inchoate or incomplete condition which, to some extent, 
diRgui&ea thia common character, but this none the less 
expresses their essential tendenciea and the secret of their 
lite and vigour. 

^^Ithin ita own sphere, and so far as it is able to carry 
out its objects, the Trade Union entirely supersedes Iree 
competition between individuals actuated by their own 
interests as the controlling force of induBtrial life. Where 
the Union is strong the individual workman is powerless 
against it. He has to conform to its regnlationB aa to 
wages, hours, and oouditions of worli, no matter how much 
better a bargain he may think that be could drive on his 
own account. It might pay him on occasion to take work 
below the standard wage, but the Union will prevent him. 
He may be able to work beyond the regulation hours with- 
out iniui7 to himself. He is forbidden by an association 
of men of average strength. He might be willing and ablo to 
take risks which others shun, bat It is not allowed him. Id 
every direction he is limited and confined. It matters not 
in the least that the compulsion is not put upon him by the 
law or any legally conetituted authority. His " liberty " 
is " interfered with " every bit as much wherever the Union 
is sufficiently strong for the purpose. He has to learn the 
lesson that a man must put up with some losses and incon- 
Teniences for the general good of his neighbours. He is 
confronted with the authority and power of the judgment 
of the community as to its common welfare. The com- 
munity is here not the state, but a body of workers, and its 
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fleciaiona are enforced, not by officials in Tinifcrm, but by 
duly appointed commititeeB and offiCQra taken from the ranlta 
of the workers themselvea. But the principle of oommoD 
frctioD for ootnmoQ good impoaJng limits on individual 
action for personal good is apparent here, just as it is 
apparent in every law passed by the Houses of Parliament. 
There is, howeTer, an important difference. Farliameat 
represents, or should represent, the people as a whole. 
The Trade Union representa a oortain section of the 
people, and hitherto thsse sectiona have been relatively 
small and isolated. This accounts at onoa for the oom- 
parativo weaknesa of the Union's authority and for the 
sectional interests by v?hioh it ia sometimes dominated. 
The true principle of the collective control of industry 
means a control exercised, if not by the whole nation, yet 
ID the interests of the whole nation. No other is either 
desirable or permanently practicable. The Trade Union 
then Bins against its own vital prinoiplea when it lays down 
rules in its own interests to the damage of the public, just 
aa Parliament abrogates ita own moral authority when it 
paBsea a law in the interests of a class to the detriment of 
the oommoQwealth. Now while the Union is confined to 
an isolated trade or locality, it is particularly liable to this 
weakness. But in the great national Unions of to^ay, 
very diverse interests of many localities have to be weighed 
against one another, and the merits of disputes may ba 
adjudged coolly and dispassionately by persona living at a 
distance, and rc8pousible to many ether branches than the 
one affected. In this way the sectional character of Trade 
Unionism grows less and ita deolsions grow in weight, 
deliberateness, and power. This process would be greatly 
furthered by the development of the Federal Principle, 
which hitherto has mads Uttla headway." Federation no 
less than Amalgamation enlarges, and therefore strengthens, 
the basis of Trade Union aotion. It removes the narrow- 
* Cf. Webb, <■ Trt^* Cnionism," fp. SM B., and tOT, 408. 
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nesfl and pettiness, and the tendency to foster elniater 
interests which were ahnost inseparkUe from the original 
form of Union, while it giyes free play and fall encourage- 
ment to the broader public spirit wbicli recogoiseB the true 
ideutity of interest for all workers. 

And there is nothing to regret in the courso which the 
development of UnioniBm has taken. Kegarded as a moral 
and educational force, it has begun quite rightly with the 
elements of the subject. It starts with the workshop and 
teaches the doctriae of fellowship and brotherhood for all 
who work at the same bench. The lessons of publlo spirit 
and public action arethns first learnt by the Trade tTnioniat 
in relation to the comrades with whom he is actually asso- 
ciated in his work and daily life. But the training once 
perfect, the principle is easily applied to a wider area. He 
who ia faithful Id small things will be faithful also in great, 
and he who loves and will eerve his brother whom he haLh 
seen will leam to aid bis brother whom he hath uot «een. 
This is working from the base upwards — there ia no other 
safe method. Just as the Trade Union represents the 
limitalioiL of each man's freedom by the whole body of 
workers, so it depends for its very oxiatenoe on the loyalty 
of each member to the common cause. Every advance in 
Trade Unionism involves a progress in the intelligence and 
pnblio spirit of the workers. No Union can exist nnlesa 
the mass of its members are prepared for mutual help and 
forbearance, milesa they have unlearnt, the lesson of self- 
seeking and are ready to ma^e sacrifices for the good ol 
all. 

Trade Unionism, then, as it grows and broadens, Intro* 
duces httle by httle a new spirit into industry and becomes 
the means of regulating it in the intereat of the working 
community. And as in a healthy community all are 
workers who are capable of work, the interests Trade 
Unionism considers are those of the community at large. 
It is of oour&o a mere vulgar error to regard the principle 
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of Trade Uniomsm as limited to manual work. The 
majority of the learaed profesaiona form closer Trade 
Umons — either volmitftry or supported and incorporated by 
law^-than are yot to be foand in the world of LabonT. It 
is true that these Unions of profesBionaL men leave much 
to be desired in their conatitution and regulation. It is true 
that, alike in narrowneaa and eelSshneaa of aim, and in 
hide-boond adherence to tradition, Trade Unions like the 
Bar rank far below the average Society of manual labourers. 
But there is no reason why this should always be so. On 
the contrary, there is every ground to hope that the public 
Bpirit so rapidly growing among manual workers will spread 
with increasing rapidity through other oconpatious and turn 
profeesional regulations to the general beneht at once of the 
profession and the pubHc. 

We have already tried to show that, as Trade Unionism 
repreaonta the control of industry by the body o£ produoerB, 
so Co-operation represents the control by the body of con- 
sumers. So far as its influence extends, it supersedes the 
anarchy of competition, introduces steadiness and con- 
tinuity of employment, and secures the enjoyment of the 
surplus product for all who join in promoting it. Like 
Trade Uniouiam also it rests on tho pubho spirit of its 
members, and their readiness to sacrifice personal pro5t for 
the common good. It controls industry, so to say, from the 
other end, and hence its action is complementary to that erf 
the Unions, securing for the commumty as consumers the 
benefits which as workers they could hardly obtain. 

Now both the Trade Union and the Co-operative Society 
are voluntary associations of men consciously formed for 
securing certain oonmion ends. But if wo inquire a little 
more deeply than usual what the State is, why it has come 
into being, and what justifies its existence, the answer must 
be that the State also is an association of all the dwellers 
in a country, an association that has no doubt grown up 
UDoonsciousIy, bat which has grown because it has secured 
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artftin valuable results for all its members. AnA in the 
demooratio state wa get the tme principle of aaaocintion 
clearly worked out, namely, that all citizens shall be called 
on to eerve the common weal, and, on the other aide, that 
the State shall aorra not the interest of the Few, nor even 
of the Many, but the Intereat of AIL 

Like the Stftte, the municipality is a kind of association, 
but exercifiing a miore Umited authority over a Bmaller area. 
And the difference between the State or the municipality 
and other associations formed by men, is mainly that to 
theee two every man living in & given locality must beloug, 
whether he Ukes it or not. He must support them by his 
contributions and he must submit to their authority. In 
the case of the Trade Union or Co-operative Society he 
need not belong to the Association unless he chooses, 
though, at least, in the case of the TJmon, he may often be 
controlled by the common power notwithBtaading that he 
denies its authority. That the Union is a voluntary 
association makes no difference whatever to the reahty of 
the control which it exercises over individualB, nor does it 
diminish by one jot the steinuess of its " iuterference " with 
the " liberty of the subject " when the said hherty is judged 
hostile to the common good. The apostles of hherty in the 
abatraot — of the right divine of aU men to do wrong — would 
be perfectly logical in attacking the Trade Union just as 
much AS the " Progressive " monicipal policy. And con- 
vereely those who beUeve that the collective control of 
industry ia necessary to the eoonomio welfare of eooioty need 
trouble themselves little as to the name of the body by 
which that control la exercised. 

This much being premised, it is clear that the progress of 
what is often called Municipal Sooialism, but might just as 
well he called muoicipal life, is simply the growth of the 
collective control of industiy under a special form. Municipal 
Socialism aims, as we have seen, at a special kind of Co- 
operation — the Go-operaUoa of all the dwellera in a diBtricli 
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— to supply themselves with their oommoa requirements by 
means o! certain legally constituted macbiQery, and enforc- 
ing their decisions by legal powers. In doing this, of course, 
they interfere with the liberty of the individual. Aa indi- 
vidualist philosopher may not want bo wash, but must pay 
hie water-rate all the same. The majority who do want 
to wsish, enforce an equal tute of payment on the unwashed 
minority. Tyrannical, perhaps, but necessary. Grant that 
washing is generally desirable, and that the means thereto 
can be moat efficiently and econoniioally provided for the 
dwellei-s in a town by the collective action of the town 
involving a contribution from all members of the same, then 
the anti-washing minority muBt submit. Tliis is no new 
principle. It is a principle as old aa human society. Ttie 
weakest tribe of bushmeu could not hold together, unless 
the interests of the tribe as a whole were preferred in some 
degree to the interests or desires of iudividualB. What is 
new, in modern applications of tbo principle, is nothing but 
the wider and deeper conception of the welfare of society. 

The municipal control of production, then, ia analogous in 
principle, and result to ordinary Co-operation, and has, as I 
have tried to show, a peculiar and appropriate sphere of its 
own, in which Co-operation has shown no tendency to get a 
footing. And as with the municipality, ao with the State. 
There is no reiuon why the railways, or any other busiaess 
of national magnitude should not like the Post Office, the 
National Defence, and the Coinage, be tmdertakea by a 
committee sitting at Whitehall and represeuting the whole 
nation. To certain forms of production, this mode of control 
is most appropriate, while to others it is entirely unauited. 

But after all, the main function of the State in industry, 
as in all other things, is to be the supreme regulative 
authority. Every lesser community may he dominated by 
fiectional intereste, and as the power of suoh sectioos grows, 
the supreme authori^ of the oentral power is needed to 
balauoe and harmonise them. Again, there are certain 
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oonditloDS of work most appropriately regulated by tlie 
State, while othera are be&t left to the control of tlia 
industry concerned. The ^rime necessities of iudustriaj 
life ought not to be left to the care of auboidinabe 
authorities, or *he uneertam effectiveness of voluntary 
organ isatioDS. They are matters of too urgent a necessity. 
Such, for example, is the limitation of hours.'" It is a prima 
eoci&l necessity to secure eome degree of leisure for all 
citizens — even tramway men — and to prevent the deteriora- 
tion of the worker, through long hours in tmhealthy 
employment. Thus, by almost universal consent, the State 
was more than justified in undertaking to limit the hours of 
work for women and ohildrea in the textile trades. This 
night have been left to Trade Union action and delayed 
half a century to the physical deterioration of two genera- 
tioae of operatives, to the saving of no principle worth 
saving, and the preserving of no interest worth preserving. 
As a matter of fact, it was accomplished speedily and satis- 
factorily by law. Similarly the provisions of the Factory 
Acts tnay be, and should be, extended as far as possible to 
all other trades, and the State may with equal advantage 
limit the hours of men in nnhealthy employments, and 
erea vnthin wider limits, in all employments, on the same 
principle, and with the same results as though the regula- 
tion were enforced by Trade Union action. No Less 
necessary than the limitation of hours is tha careful 
supervision of the condition of work in all unhealthy and 
dangerous trades. To risk other men's lives unueoossarily 
for the sake of gain is a form of murder, and murder by 
free contract has hitherto been safe and profitable, but 

• It raay bft asefnl here to dietinpilsh what is nec^sary from whM ia 
detinbU. A oeitkin limit {say eleven or twelve boarg) might be regarded 
Uan abnolnte maximum B.Ddlix«d OEce for ail for every emplojiuent aliko, 
while a lonejT mAximam (eight hears, or leas) might be fixed for ua- 
heiJtby occtipatiotis. Thus much inii;tat iniily be regnrdiid as eflsentioL 
Bcyoua this, it is eutely detirablt to aSeob b gea«T&l radactioo lo eigiit 
booiB, sod bere tbo Ut* mkht h«lp tb« vuioub tradns w rwoh this wd 
for thejoislvti by tlie priaalple ol loaal ud tiade optioo. 
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Society bae to eee that murder ia not done with its per- 
mission." 

Such are some of the oonditions of industry which it ia 
the special province of the State to presortbe, aad iu these 
directions its industrial activity is most likely to develop 
in the immediate future. The central gOTercimeiib Ib not 
destined to be merely the largest of employers. Above and 
beyond thftt, lies its great work of regolating all that is 
most ^ital to society, and prescribing the unity in things 
esseatlat, without which a nation cannot live. And this 
ideal of the State is no modern " Socialist fad," but ia as 
old as Aristotle, holding with hint that the State "cornea 
into being that men may lire, but exists that they may live 
weU." 

In foor different ways, then, we have seen the principle of 
oollectivo control at work. And in this prinoiple we recognise 
the natural base of alliaooe for all \«bo have gone to work 
in any one of these different ways. Not only are there aauy 
mansions in the City of God, but there are many paths that 
load thereto, even though each be narrow. And so there 
are many ways to social welfare — the noblest goal that man 
ean set before him — but all trend in one direction and at 
last tbey meet. And we stand now at the point where the 
unity of principle that has guided us all along is becoming 
dear. That principle is simple. Itassnmes that intelligence 
is better than blind force, and reaches its end more speedily 
end surely. It holds that the economic well-being of society 
is the true end of industry, and that this end will therefore 
be reached bcUer by an intelligsBt organieatioD of industry, 
than by the haphazard interaction of imintelligeDt forces. 
It holds, that self-iDtorest acts intelligently enough for self, 

• Ah n 9tep to & oomfileter organiaAtion of industry, it shonld be madB 
the tnle tLiat all pnbJitt "concessious '• to jiri'mw compaaies should 
itipulftU) ior " f&ir " oooditioDa for tb'^ worke^r as ^ putt cI the agieuoeut. 
tl.m alill pwsist in aUowiiig private pertouu to wake % profit on oar ru 
and wUer %ay^\y, we o&n U m.t\ maist ib&c ihtj should emploj Iheit 
men 00 Union ooudltiuDJl. 
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bat iuaBmuoh as it totally disregards the welfare of others, 
it i» to be regarded, relatively to that wellare, as a blind and 
often deatructlTB force. It holds that, apart from thecontrol 
of industry by the oommaaity for Its own ends, there is no 
force bat that of self-interest to impel nnd guide production, 
and that therefore the withdrawal of collective control leaves 
industry to the interaction of blind forces producing mixed 
good and evil, with no neceaeary tendency to progreea, no pre- 
eetabliahod " economic haruiony " between self-interest and 
the common weal. Accordingly, on the ground that lutelli* 
gence is more effective than brute matter, and that tha 
control of the cotomunity is the only possible intelligent 
agency which Ciin direct the course of eoonomio progress^ it 
advocates the substitution of such control for the present 
chaos of the economic world. 
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Let ub now try to sum up the joint economic result of the 
movementB under conBideration. We have seen that each is 
ati&cking its appropriate part of the problem of industrial 
organie&tion. Let us now considei' how far they are natu- 
rally fitted to work together in attacking the problem aa a 
whole. We shall gut Eome light on this point if we examine 
the preaeut " system " of unregulated industry and compare 
its main r&Rtilts, point hy point, with those which our methods 
of organisation are tending to put in th<:ir place. 

In drawing the broad outlines of a system of private 
enterprise, auoh ae on the whole prevails in England at the 
pre&eut day, we shall simplify our task if we follow the 
ordinary method of economistB, and assume for the moment 
that the oompetitive system described is really a system of 
/ree competition. And when we speak of competitioa aa 
free, we imply, bs it remembered, a good deal more than 
absence of any legal or other collectively imposed reBtraint. 
We imply equality ol advantage, i.e., that all bargainers in 
the markets of the country are equal in position and in 
knowledge of their own interests. That being understood, 
it will be seen at onoe that our aBSumption is a large one, 
and not fully realised in any existing state of society. 
Certain results of this will be considered in their place. 
Meanwhile, it will be oonveuient to proceed as though the 
assumption were justified, precisely as in many problems 
of mechanics it is convenient to assume that bodiM are 
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perfectly rigid, or more without friction. In tliia way] 
we get cert&iu brood troths &ret, and caa mti'odaoB the' 
ueceesary Umitatioos aod coirections idberwards. 

Tho central fact of modem industry is the Division of 
Labour, aod the oonBequent production of goods — not for the 
use of the producers, but — for Exchange. In the regulation 
of industry everything depends on the way in which the Ex- 
change value of goods is determined. Think, first, for a 
moment, bow we should determine Exchange value, if we had 
it in our power to do so, on the principles above determined, 
that ie to Bay, with a view to justice and social utility. SuppOB- 
ing the commodity to be useful to society,* we should try to 
reward the producer in proportion to the time, effort, and 
EltiU applied In making it. And In consideriug the reward, 
due for a given quantity of time, elTort, and skill, we should 
be guided by the amount it would be poseible to give to all 
workers, so that the weakest would have enough for a 
civilised exietence. In apportioning our reward, then, we 
have taken into account the social utility of the product, 
and the amount cmd character of tho work done upon it, 
and the result wlU be that we shall get what we want done, 
and the producer wUl make as good a living as may be 
compatibla with the wealth of society. 

tTuruing to the actual eS'ect of competitdon, we find first 
that the value of things as estimated in money Js con- 
tinually fluctuating, and that when we ask what is the 
normal value of a thing and how is it fixed, we must make 
it clear whether we are referring to short or long periods. 
Consider a " market " for a day, and you &Dd very likely 
that prices are different in different places or at different 

' From the point qI view ol nbatnot justioe, this is obvioualj ths Srat 
eDTibi deration. If m; time &nd skill bin spont in deTisiDg toi Lutemal 
taiikohiue tax hbb io & public building, mj' just rexv&rd is peonl servitude, 

t In what loIlowB I am guided mainly by Pro!. Mftrnhall, wbtfse accouni 
is the most cumpreheuBiva. But it will be at once anderstood that I am 
not Utttrapting even lo sketch a the.irj' ot valae u a whole. I wieh 
uittrelf tu bring out certain poiotE with rep;iird (o exchange wbioh eipl&in 
Bomv of tbe obvioiu eviis o( our Induetiloi Fjatem. 
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hours. But you can strilte an average and call It the 
normal price for the day — some prices beiog higher and 
some lower than the normal. Take the samo market for 
a week, and you will find prices differ from day to day. 
The average price of Monday may be higher or lower than 
(he average for Tuesday. Bat you can, of course, etrike an 
average for the week as a whole, and speak of the prices 
for each day as above or below, as " fluctuating ronnd " 
the normal kvel for the week. In the same way thQ week's 
average fluctuatea about the normal level for the year and 
BO on for any period, as ProfcBsor Marshall has ably shown. 
When we speak of the normal price of a commodity we 
mean the normal or average price for the period we an 
considering, whether that period be ehort or long. 

Consider £rst a short period. Tiiore is a certain quantity 
o! goods in a market,* and an effective demand for a certain 
quantity on the part of the purchasers in the market taken 
as a whole. No one can calculate either quantity precisely, 
though an acute dealer can make a good guess. But, what 
is important, the extent of the demaad may vary with the 
price of the goods. More people will be likely to buy good 
fiah at Is. then at Is. 6d. the pound. I shall buy another 
pair of boots if I can get them cheap, if not, I sliall make 
this pair do for another month. Now it yoa can sell off 
aJl your fish at Is. 6d. you will do ao, and I, who cannot 
afford to go beyond Is., will go without. But If you cannot 
find purchasers who will take off all your fish at la. 6d., it 
will pay you to lower the price. If all your fish goes off at 
Is., you get more in the long run than if you sell half at 
Is. 6d. You have to consider this, and your aim boing to 
get the maximum return, yon will all the time be feeling 
after a pries at which you will got off so much that 
multiplying price i7Uu qitantity your takings aro grcator than 
they would be at auy other price. Suppose this price to be 

* We DHd not beio aomplioat* tb« queatioa by leforring to expected 
goods. 
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1«. 3tl.,* tIi«D la. 3d. would bo ftn equUibrinm point to which 
tbo price will ba constantly tending, though it may nerei 
reach it. 

Now, the important point to aotice ia that the price thus 
fixed by the eqniUbrium of demand and snpply bears do 
relation whatever to the cost of production. One man, 
(aTonrod by circumstances or by ability, may find his ilsh 
only cost him 9d. per lb. to bring into the market, and, 
acoordingly, he takes a profit of 6d. on the price of la. 3d. — 
roughly, 66 per cent, on his outlay. Another, by ill-luck 
or mismanagement, finde it co&t him 2a. to bring the self^ 
sEuue fish to the solf-samc market^ aDd his time, labour, and 
anxiety are rewarded by a loss of eome 37 per cent, on hia 
transaction. NeTerthelesf. notice, he will not be able to 
sell one penny higher than hia neighbour, or, if he doea, 
he will only lose the more, suppo^ng Is. 3d. to be the 
eqnilibrium price. 

Now the question ia what la to become of this man, 
supposing his ill-luck or mismanagement to continue. It 
ia clear that he rouBt eventnany go tinder water, and that 
the longer he struggles the worse off he will be. Now this 
introduces us to the determination of long-period values. 
For the dlsappearanod of the uneuccesfiful competitors 
diminishes the quantity of goods in the market, and given 
the same demand as before with a decreased supply, the 
oqmhbrium price will riso.t It is clear, then, that, in the 
long run taking an average of prices extending over a 
sufficient time to cause an extension of production when 
the market is good or a contraction of it when bad, this 
average will be suCGcienb to compenBaiG every producer in 

* Sappoae, f.tf.,;oa ckh sell CO lb. at Is. 34. your krUJ return Is £S1Su,, 
ftnil anppuBe jdu oould only t;et oil 40 lb. at Is, 6d. ^ou caulil a^l only £8 al 
thai pi'loe, vhile agnm 70 lb. nt Is. gii-ou j'ou £3 1U.B. In euch a condittoa 
of the tnKikol Is. ^. giv^a ;ou Ui« Legl return. 

t' Fur It I have only -10 lb. to bcII, iLnd if a» before I can Sod bci^ere for 
40 lb. at \B. tid. thun 1>. €il. Hiv«a m« a better letum than la, ad. (vii. 
£3 ineteivj ot £2 lOa.) It may eTcn p&7 to r&iae Che priaa turtlur, u U 
1 oan find tfaiity -BTe bujeif kt 2$. 
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the market for bis expenditore of Mme, trouble, oapitol, and 
the like. The average price over a long period tonda, then, 
to equal ihs cost of prodaction. But we have seea that 
the cost of prodaction differs for eaob prodnoer. A and B 
are both farnters. A is an able man, farming rloh land near 
a great town. B a bad farmer on poor Boil at a oonsiderable 
distance. But the state of demand is such as to require ftU 
B's corn as well as A's. Then if this state of things is to 
continue permanently the price of com must be Buffioient 
to remunerate B, i.e., to allow B to pay the average rats to 
his labourers and to receive the average rate of interest on hh 
capital, and the average return foe bis own risk, anxiety, 
management, and the like — the average In each case being 
determiuod by relation to the rate obtainabla in other 
occupations opoti to men of the stamp of B. But it is 
clear that if the price is thns high enongh to give an 
average reward to B, It will give something very much 
above the average to A — unless, indeed, A has already had 
to pay a landlord or the community for the privilege of 
farming rich land In a good situation. Id this case the 
surplus that goes primarily to A will ultimately find its way 
into other pockets. But notice firat that price is thus 
determined (on the average of a long period) by the cost of 
producing that part of the oommoditiea sold which are 
brought to market under the greatest disadvantages. These 
goods being, as it were, on the margin of the market, so 
that a further fall in. price would exclude them from it, thuy 
are spoken of as on the margin of producliion,* and the 
cost of producing them is the marginal cost of production 
foe that market. This being understood, it holds that when 
men are very wise in their own intGreste and competition 
very free, the average cost of & commodity in a long period 
is determined by the marginal coat of production. Notice, 
secondly, that this being so a surplus remains over to every 

* The phisM WH, of couno, niggvBtod Vj Uad BUpfi»ad to be phfsi- 
eikUr oa UH margia ol oultlrAdoo. 
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producer exoept those on the mar^n — the eurplaa which, 
in our instaoce, was left to faniier A by the price wliicb 
juBt eatisfied farmer B. The existence of this surplus 
depending on the inequalities in human and noQ-human 
nature, it mast reniaio in existence as long as hutuan 
industry p&raists. Its existence is not one of the hypo- 
tbetical laws of political economy, but one of its categorical 
or uucouilitional genoraUsatious. But the diepoBal of tlie 
surplus id a very different matter, depending veiy largely on 
human inetitutione. 

We have now twfore us two main elements in the returns 
■which a f am;er or manufacturer gets for his labour. A certain 
portion of the return reimburses him for the cost of pro- 
dacing his article. Another portion, which may vary from 
zero • to any quantity, i5 a surplus over and above the cost 
of production. We must ooneider, then, the elements which 
make up both these divisions of tlie return. To do this 
fully would be to write a hook on political economy. But 
consider for a moment very briefly what goes to build up 
the ooBt of procluoing an article. We may distinguish the 
elements of ordinary manual labour and of skilled labour. 
The price of these, it must be remembered, is determined, 
cot immediately by the value of their product but rather by 
the average amount, that the same labour and skill can get 
elsewhere. Next oome earnings of management, and under 
them we mUBt include not only salaries paid to clerks, foremtn, 
overlookers, or managers, but a sufficient recompense to the 
employer himsell for his trouble and anxiety. A man of 
capital will not permanently occupy himself in a bumness 
which gives him no return for his trouble beyond what ha 
could safely get for his capital if invested in something else. 
This brings us to the last element in cost^viz,, interest 
on the capital employed. Now of all these elements there 
is a certain average which goes to determine the marginal 
cost of produetiou, and through it the average price of the 
■ Or as I eball notice preientl; from « mmna iiimntlt^. 
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commo«3ity. In the long run, probably the price of these 
elements (Jeterminfia that of the coromodity and not vice versa. 
Some o! them act more slowly than others, and all &ot 
clumBily aod roogUy ; but all probably act iu the loug run. 
It is different when wa turn to the surplus left to each 
producer. Here we have to do with rewards determined 
by price and nob determining it. It is sometimes dif&cnlt 
to say what eama these rewards. Sometimes they seem 
due to pure luck. Others depend on the Bpecial abilities or 
sagacity of a captain oE Industry. Others on the moaopoly 
of an invention. Others again on situation, We may, 
however, distinguiBh the persons who receive the surplus. 
One in general is the ground landlord on whose land the 
□ndertaking is carried on, and as situation is an iqsportanb 
factor in successj ground rents, whether in country* or 
town, take up an important part of thesurplua. The other re- 
cipient is in general the entrtprenew, who undertakes the riak 
o£ the enterprise. But of ooursa entrepreneur and landlord 
may be one individtial (as in the case oi a peasant proprietor), 
or there may be many recipients, as in some profit-sharing 
sohemes. And it is important to notice that some factors 
in the production of the surplus aro tangible, their veJuq 
measurable, and the returns to them nearly constant. Suoh, 
for instance, is situation. Other factors, like keen business 
sagacity, are less easy to measure, and get a variable return. 
This distinction becomes of practical importance when 
any attempt is made to control the distribution of the 
surplus. 

For the average producer, then, the returns of his industry 
may be theoretically divided into two portions — that which 
reimburses the expenses of production and a aurplus over 
and above, varying in amount. This division, we have seen, 
is independent of human institutions, though human inati. 
tutions may determine who shall receive it. In one way 

* In tb« oooEtiy of coarse the vaJae of th« land and hsno* tb* tut, 
ilep«Dila I&r^Ijr OD ptivioui ioreitmeiita of o»p!tel io lbs »&iL 
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human metltutions or efforts also afTect the amount of the 
suiplus. Not only may they ioorease or decrease the 
productivity of hibour, but they affect the cost of production. 
Foi ezaniplB, \l interest is lowered by the general progress 
of Booi&l Becuriby, one element in the cost of production is 
reduced and it tends to (all, leaving an Increased producer's 
aurpluB for the eiitrepreyiewr, landlord, or other recipient. 
Conversely, a rise in the price of any of the elements 
dfitermining cost of production tends to raise that cost and 
lower the surpluB. Id this way only, it appears, can 
alterations in the supply prices of any general agents of 
prodaction affect the quantity of the producer's surplus. 

Having thus briefly sketched the effect of tree competition 
on the distribution of wealth, let ua consider how it ailects 
the welfare of society. We have seen that the two first 
BKBeatLaU of a thoroughly economical system of production 
would be that only good and useful commodities should be 
produced, and that all the producQrs of such commodities 
should be remunerated at a suitable rate — the elements for 
detenuining which we di&cu&sed in Chapter II. Now, at 
fii-st sight, it would appear that both these conditions are 
satisfied by the competitive system. To begin with, under 
Buoh a system, nothing can be repeatedly and continually 
produced in excess of the demand for it. The actual oou- 
Bumers, it would appear, call forth and regulate the supply, 
and each man being the best judge of hia own interests, 
who can be 90 fit to determine how many shoes are to be 
made as those who are going to wear l^hem ? In the second 
place, the price of an article oannot permanently fall Bhort 
of the C06b of producing it, that is, it must be at least 
enough to give a " fair " rate of remuneration to all parties 
engaged in producing it, and that, be it remembered, to the 
parties who produce it under the greatest possible dis- 
advantages, oar generous system leaving an ample surplus 
to more favoured or gifted individuals. 

So much for the credit account. What of the per contra? 
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Take first the cocrelatioD of Dsmond and Supply od which 
all hingea, Tha salient facti bore is that this correlation 
Is effected indire&tly and ctlmost rniaoDSciously. There are 
faw things more capnciouaand inoalouIablBthan the modora 
market. Cotton is "flat" and wool ig "briak/'aud aobody 
really knows why. Shr^ ,vd mea can make a guess ; they 
oan look forward a littlS'way, but at beet they are like men 
groping in the dark, who know the road to ba clear as far as 
the hand can reo^h, but can never tell what blank wall they 
may not touch at any fitep. The truth is, tbat though 
demand ultimately governs supply, it has to use very indirect 
means, and very rough means. To use an old comparison, 
it is like a force working under a great deal of friction. The 
individualist producer of old days was a maiket to himself. 
He lived, aa it were, apart, not only "■ Cyclops-wise, govern- 
ing wife and childien," but aleo in true Cyclops fashion, 
producing just his own needs. He delved and his wife span 
aa they required. They knew what they wanted, and pro- 
cured it by their toil, and they had the fruits of thdr toil as 
its riCward. A very uneconomical system of iodnatry from 
the point of view of production, but presenting some merits 
from that of distribution. In modeiTi industry we have 
changed all that. The modern individualist producer sows 
that another may reap, and that whether he is wage- 
eEtrner or employer. The essenoe of the modem syBt-un, of 
which Bxchange is the central feature, is that I produce 
what I think you will buy at an advantage to myself. 
Whether I am a farmer, merchant, inillowner, or shopkeeper, 
the same holds. You do not set me to work, but I set to 
work myself in the hope that you will want what I Duke." 
Meaawhile otheiis are setting to work in the same way. 



* Th6 troth ct this is c«t senEiblj &S6cted b; the foot thftt a l&r^ 
nuzatwr of (p^ods ue tr.^de to order. For ft whole Appiir&tui— baman 
tai ioBDimntQ — Is ^pt in ceadiaees ioi oidarB, and tb« amount kept U 
l»fi«f) on c&laalatiOQ of tbA probable amount ol the ordon. Hadm tha 
loss, if ord«rB do not oome, is neul; as great as tboojb th« &aifib«d pro> 
duot hftd bwen &lreHdjr turaed out. 
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Nov if I h&re made a good gnesa at wliat you want, t make 
a large profit. If a bod oii«, I may be roinod. In the first 
case, too litila o[ the desired commodity ia being produced ; 
in the Becoiid, too much. In either case tha discrepancy 
from the rBQuired amount tends to right itself, but in the 
meanwhile one set of men are ruined while others retire with 
a fortune. This Is the nature o£ the iriction under which 
oompetition acts in adjusting supply to demand. Men's 
lives are the brako upon the wheel. 

Let OS oonaider this in clo8e connection with the theory of 
value. We hare seen that for short periods value is de* 
termined by the equilibrium of demand and supply and has 
no connectioQ with cost of production. We have seen that 
the pric« thus fixed may be too low to remanerate certain ol 
the producers, and that in tholong run these will retire frooi 
the mai-ket. But at what time and at what cost? If 
tha operation of competition were swift and decisive we 
should have little to charge against ib on this count, but the 
"Iqng period" in question may extend over years during 
which time a whole trade is disorganised, employers are 
contending miserably with forces that are too strong for 
them aud wage'eamers are pinched. See how this works 
oat. The price of an article is fixed for a short period, say 
three months, by the equilibration of demand and supply at 
a price which does not rerouuerate a millowner. If he 
could at once contract his production or close his mill and 
traosfer his capital elsewhere, all would work well. Supply 
would fall oGT to the required amouut and the remainuig 
members of the trade would receive a good profit. But he 
is not in a positiou to do anything of Lbe sort. His capital 
is locked up. He has acquired certain special business 
aptitudes and a certain oonnection. You caimotj turn a 
cotton manufacturer into a fanner, nor a ootton mill into a 
coal mine. When you are able to do that, competition will 
begin to work without friction. The result is that the mill- 
owner will make a despei-ate rifort to struggle od. Not only 
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BO, but ba may resort to desperats expedients, endeaTouring 
to make Qp for diTpiniahed pricea by increasing his output, 
or to attract oastomerB by underaelling. Each step plunges 
bim deeper into the mire. la both ways he still further 
diimnigbeB th& price of the article and he plunges others 
into the same diffioultiea. The struggle may, if the gods 
are merciful, he short and sharp, and ic that case mia and 
bankruptcy follow at once. Rich men loss everything ; 
large stooks of maohinery and costly buildings become 
worthless, hundreds of workmeo are turned out into the 
street. Yet nobody really -vvas In fault. The crisis is worse 
the further it ia prolonged, for it means years of deprea- 
bIod of trade, irregularity of employment, falling wagos, and 
TauisMng profits. Such is the "friotiou" which attends 
the working of competition. It does not last for a time 
and then cease, but is continually goiag on ; it ia the peren- 
DJal &ora ol the body politic ; the boutca of haggard 
anxiety, beggary, and confaaion. In point of simple pounds, 
Bhillinga, and pence, the loss it inBiots on the nation is incal- 
culable. It all depends ou the non-adjustment of supply to 
demand. From the absence of any machinery for correlating 
these it follows that prices may for months, or even for 
years, remain below cost of production to the continual loss 
of the producer, bearing efFocta which we all see. 

The first object, then, of a wise regulation of industry 
would be to adjust supply to demand, ajid to fix the price 
of every article at its marginal supply cost. It may be impos- 
sible to do this directly, but it is easier to smooth over the 
friction of the adjustment. And this, as we have seen, is 
being done by Co-operation, voluntary, " mnnicipal," or 
national, i.e., through the control of production by con- 
eumers. Meanwhile we have other defects to notice in the 
competitive system. 

Let us suppose the marginal cost of production deter- 
mined and maintained without fluctuation by competiliou 
»o that the losses attendant on fiuctuatioo maybe put out of 
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mind for the momeot. Will everytblDg then go Bmoothly ? 
CoBt of productioQ, remember, includes the elemeuts of wages 
for labour, Bkill, and management ; the oompensatioo for Bisk 
and the interest on Capital. Now will the cost of produc- 
tion be fixed at a rate which will provide dae remimeration 
for all of these? And, again, Bapposiog thie eondition 
satisfied, will the conipetition of these eeveraJ faotors for 
their portion of the price distribute it In the jostest Tvay, 
that ia, in the way most nseful to the community ? Not to 
go into the full theory of this aspect of diatributioo, cod- 
sider the operation of unrestricted seU-iuterest oa oae 
factor in the cost of production, the wages of labour, and 
contrast it with the effect of oombinatioD already considered. 
To understand this we must, aa iu Chapter II., regard 
Labour as a commodity which the labonrera possesfl and 
are ready to sell to the highest bidder. Now supposiag 
the labourer aad the employer in an equally advantageous 
position for bargaioing, wages will be fixed for short periods 
by the eqnilibriom of demand and sopply. And vra saw 
that ia the case of material commodities the equilibrium 
price bore no relation to coat of production, and might leave 
the producer in a bad plight. Soitia with wagee. The market 
wage for short periods bears very Uttle relation * to the 
needs and comforts of the labourer who sells his worls and 
may leave him in a very bad plight. In practice the iron 
rule of demand and Bupply is relaxed in the ease of wages 
by two caoBOB. The first is the inflounce of custom or even 
charity which may assign more to labour than mere competi- 
tion would exact. The second is the vast economic advan- 
tage which the great majority of employers have over average 
UDorgamaed labourers, an advantage parallel to those of a 
horaedealer over a tyro, and enahling the employer as a, 
rule to buy labour very much cheaper than would ho pos- 
sible if the labourer were equally able to forecast the market 

* It U too ma«l]i to sav Iheie Is no relation. The voge sven lor a weak 
maati, ai a rol*, bi aaough u kMp lh« laboar<r Irom tlar^ini. 
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and to await a faroiirable turn. This acts as a permanent 
force depreaaing the rate of wagas, and W8 have, in short, 
oae of the most important cases in which " free " oompetition 
as abovs defined in a delusion. Aud now notice farther two 
peculiarities about labour as a mai-ketable commodity. First 
the loug period in which its price is adjusted to the " cost 
of producing it " ia abnormally long. A low rate of wage 
in a given trade tends to discourage the supply of labour for 
that trade, bat eBpecially if the low rate be epread over 
many trades or all the trades of a country, the operation of 
this tendency occupies something Like a generation in work- 
ing itself out, being achieved in the latter case, partly by dis- 
oouragemGnt of marrifige, more -by emigration, and most of 
all by increased mortality, espocially among young children. 
This, of course, is simply a form of economic friction. How- 
ever, whether quick or alow, by pestilence or famine, the 
tendency probably does work itself out and anpply is re- 
duced to meet a lowered demand. But meanwhile a second 
important peculiarity of labour as a marketable commodity 
has been maoif est ing itself, viz., the effect already insisted on, 
of wages on the e^cieucy of the labourer. 

Confining ourselves to the economic aspect of this we shall 
find that the productivity of labour is diminished by every 
drain upon the labourer's strength due to insufficient food, 
bad housing, or unkealtby occupationa. And the productivity 
of labour is one factor in determining its reward, inasmuch as 
it determines the total of which labour receives a portion. 
Hence decreased productivity tends to further decrease of 
wages, Euid we have, in fine, one of those cases of cumulative 
action to which Frofessor Marshall has carefully drawn atten- 
tion. Observe : & low rate of wages diminishes the produo- 
tivityof labour; diminished productivity tends in turn to tower 
wages, and bo on, in a vioioua circle. Couversely, increased 
wages and increased productivity tend to augment one 
another, and so on, in a circle of hope. Economic injuries, 
M Qensral Walker has shown us, tend to peipetuate them* 
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e«1vee, and the same may be said of economic guns. The 
result is that under a competitive system, the wages of 
labour do not oecessarily right themselves at all. Supply 
will, indeed, slowly tend to adjust itaelf to demand, but, to 
Bay nothing of the bloodshed by the way, t/ Dm labourer'a 
remuneration is below the minimum necessary to a certain 
development in mind and body, the tendeoey of free competi- 
tion will be not to raise him to a level with that mini- 
mom, but to depress him further below it. The e^uitibriuca 
wage will gink. I conclnde, then, that while it is of the laat 
importance that the mass of workers should have a suffi- 
ciency for health of mind and body, there is no necessary 
tendency in the action of competiiioa to asaign them auch a 
sufficiency, and I appeal to common experience to decide 
whether it does assign a sufficiency to half the workers in 
the Dnited Kingdom to-day. 

For these delioienoios of free competition we have already 
diBCQsaed the remedy. The grand cause depressing " free 
labour " is here seen to be the economic weakness of the 
labourer tiimself, and it is precisely this that Trade Unionism 
corrects. The more clearly it is seen that industrial anarchy 
tenda to depress great masses of the workers and exclude 
them from their due reward as servants of society th$ 
greater is the need for the control of work and wages by 
Trade Unionism. 

Now supposing the rate of remuneration fixed ; supposing 
that workers of every clasB have obtained for themselveB a 
"fair" average remuDeratioo, taking into account, in 
accordance with our original principles, not only the neoes- 
earies of life, but aleo the claims of eiTort, skill, and brain 
power ; supposing, therefore, that the employing class baa 
also fixed a " fair " average wage for itself — there will still 
be a coTiBiderable surplus of wealth to consider not absorbed 
by the payment of wages. 

The £rst element in the surplus la profit proper, and oon* 
Bists in what FrofoBsor Marshall has called the quaai Bent 
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of commercial ability ana monopoly, to which we ahould eAA 
good fortune. We have seen that the individuaUst employer 
after paying labour, rent, and interest, and after rooeiviag a, 
sufficient wage for his own extremely hard work of managa- 
meot, may or may aot find himself in possession of a surplus, 
large ot small. Tkia surplus depends partly on his skill and 
efforta, partly on mere luck. lb actually varies in amount, 
as we have seen, from zero to any qaantity, It is the 
" fringe " of the uatioQal dividend where expausioa and oou- 
traction have their first effects. If wa could bring together 
all the industries of the country into a single hand, this 
fringe would take the form of a very large surplus; if, 
however, we conceive the industrial management of the 
country to remain in its present condition the "fringe" 
will present itself as though cut very irregularly along 
the surface of industry. In one business the eurplus 
will he enormous, in another there will be none at all, in 
a third will be a positive loss. This we can see is a very 
uneconomical arrangement, enriching some people beyond 
what is needful for the highest happiness, and ruining 
others to their ovm misery and the derangement of trade. 
A small difference of ability, a alight turn of luck, and one 
man makes his fortune while another is rained. The rtsuH 
is that neither is happy, Neither beggary nor princely 
wealth conduce best to a happy and well-ordered Ufe. For 
the wealth made there ia no tangible increase of happiness 
or development to show. Meanwhile the lure of profit- 
making corrupts all industry and changes honest work into 
a constant struggle to get more and more, and an unceasing 
effort to over-teach others. Nor does the evil cease vrith 
the producer. "When money becomes the test of snccese, 
and I am held to have proved myself a better man than you 
if I have earned more, then the signs of wealth are held the 
proofs of merit and abiUty, and display becomes the first 
object for men of means.. There Is not oneclasain England 
at this day that is not infested by this taint. It corrupts 
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the life, mars the oomiort, poisons the social gatheringfl, 
deetroys the eimplicstty of men and women from the cottnge 
to the caetle. It Ms the world with uglinees and diBcomfoit. 
And If iQ part it is dne to a permanent human weakness, it 
Is fostered and oheri&hed into a hideous growth by the 
modem developmeDt of the pro&t- seeking spirit. We have 
to quarrel, then, both with the distribution of the pi-oducer's 
sorplna as affected by competition, and with the reatilta to 
character which such a mode of distribution brings about. 
Now what are th© compeneatory bene&ta of the system of 
private profit ? Regarding profit as the wages of the employer 
— the wages allowed him by society under the economis 
system which it sapports — we have to ask, Is it the most 
economical method of payment? So far aa the employer's 
profit depends on luck — i.e., on caases beyond his control — 
there is clearly no economic advantage to eooiety whatsoever 
in awarding it to him ; bo far as the prospect of additional 
gain Btimulates him to socially OBeful exertion society does 
obtain a certain qiiid pro quo. But, in the £r&t place, the 
individoal employer, aiming at his own profit, does not neces* 
Barily use means thereto which contribute to the general 
welfare. If, for example, he is able by skilful advertisement 
to palm off inferior goods on the public, his profit is due to 
hia sagacity or cunning, but not to any real social service. 
To lie well requires consummate art to which in some 
departments of modem industry a life-time may be profit- 
ably devoted, but it does not ooadnce to the general comfort. 
Thus, it honest employers make an honourable profit by 
useful work directed with great abihtyj and are paid leas 
than the value of their services, we must set against them 
the dishoneat traders who profit at Iho oxpeoso of theh- own 
Uprightness and the general well-being, and who are eu- 
oouraged thereto by many of the oircnmstanoeB of modern 
commerce. 

But further, it may be doubted if the individualist system 
either checks the bad or enconrages the good in the best 
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way. The Btakes are too high. Men stand to win or lose 
their all. They oscillate betweea riches and beggary. Ab 
a class our modern oaptaina of IndQstry are Dot to be «Dvied. 
They bear the first brunt of commeroial BtomiB. They are 
Bubjeot to repeated periods of strain and over-presaure. 
The nps and downa of fortune tell on their mental and 
physical health. It has even been doubted whether the 
mdividualist eystem of industry does not most affliot those 
who are gensratly supposed to gain by it tnost. 

Ws see, then, that the system which leaves the producers' 
surplus as n prize to be fought for may stimulate good work, 
but it also cherishes sinister arts. It distributsB its rewards 
in a way that causes over-strain and worry, even to the 
favoured ones. It produces a competitive spirit eonoen- 
trated on personal gain instead of public good. And 'm the 
train of all this oome the evils we discussed before, the 
repeated disorganisation ol Industry, and the oonsoquent Io?s 
of capital and deterioration of labour. What is needed, then, 
is to oommnnise the surplus products of industry. The 
losses of industrial enterprise will then be balanoed against 
its gains. Loss will stlU h« Iobs, hut it will not spell ruin. 
The community baa broader shoulders than the individual. 
And since in the long run the products of industry do exceed 
the cost of producing them by a very large amoont, this 
net gain will fall to society at large. Distributed by com- 
petition, it is a sourceof net unhapptness. Communised, it 
is an advantage to every one. Ijet me not be understood to 
advocate the under-paying of the employer or business- 
manager. His work to be well doLe requires great industry 
and high ability, and we shall not gain aa a community by 
niggardliness in rewarding it. I assume only that we can 
get good work done for fixed salaries soitably determined by 
the quantity and quality of the work required. It is an 
assumption which is indeed denied by laitKs fairt econo- 
mists, but warranted by all knowledge of human nature 
working under good institotiooa. There is no reason why 
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Mill's ideal sbculd not yet bd realised and men leftrn to dig 
ajid wtavc (or their country as well as to fight for it. And 
if men can dig and weave for a fixed wage and exert them- 
eehes to earn it well, meq can also follow earnistly and 
strenuously the higher calling of guiding those who dig and 
weave. Tbia is not a dream, nor even a Bupposition. It i» 
matter of (act realised in many departments of industry to- 
day. In medicine, in the churches, in education, wherever 
men feel an interest in the worli as well as in its wage, work 
is given gladly and willingly to the utmost of a man's power 
for a fixed reward. And the same holds In industry pure 
and simple. Take tha cooperative world where as Mrs. 
Webb has well pointed out we have men dealing with 
millions of money, carrj'iug on complicated operations on 
a vast scale for the salary of a clerk. There are in troth 
other motives to action than those of ditect and pn> 
portionate pecuniary reward. There ia the prospect of 
advancement, of social esteem, of the pure love of work, and 
of the desire to serve society. There are motives mercenary, 
and motives of devotion. These last are indeed diminiahed 
by a social system which makes material auocege the main 
object of respect, and teads to regard devotiioD to the publio 
service as either humbug or simplicity. But they can nevar 
be extinct, and we have but to curtail the field of the other 
impulses which compete with thorn in human nature, and 
they will of themselves expand to all their original vigour. 

Thus free oompetition distributes the profits of industry 
to as to do the mi n i mum of good at the maiimam of cost. 
To be made socially useful " profits " must be comtauiiised, 
and as above shown profits are being oommunised by every 
extension of oo-operation and of oatioual oi municipal enter* 
j^ise. 

Ent b&Bides "Pro^fin the narrowBr sense, there is a 
fteoond element in the surplus product not yet considered. 
While profits are fickle and variable a great portion of tha 
excess of value produced over the cost of producing it goea 




to private pockets in fixed charges. And it will continue to 
do 80 however mach you comniumBe pro5t. A Co-operative 
Society must pay mteraet on ita capital and rent on its 
premiseB. A municipality muRt purchase or rent land tor 
its public works. Now Rentia the price paid for differential 
advantages in production to those who own such advantages. 
And " economio Bent " there always la and always must be. 
For, as we have shown, some goods are bound to be pro- 
daoed under more favourable oircumetancea than others 
which are brought to the Bame market, This advantaga 
may be due to various things, such as fertility or situation, 
and the owners of such advantages can exact a price for the 
use of them. Ho legislation can abolish ecouuinic rent. 
But the law can and docs determine who ahall receive it. 
And the question is, Does the law do wisely in allowing 
private individuals to absorb this enormous portion of the 
national produce? In answering this we need make no 
attack on the owners of Rente. They may be moat estim- 
able men, and many of them may, of their free choice, ba 
doiDg good service to society. But the point is that they 
form a permanent charge apon the " National Dividend," 
for which no adequate return is made and for which no 
retuTD need be made at all. 

In many oases the value for which rent is paid ia doe to 
natural causes and not to huiuaa effort. Of this Mining 
Royalties are a conspicuous example. In other cases it is 
duB to the growth of society, as instanced by the price of 
land in the City of London. Whenever we pay for value so 
created wd get no oompensatory serrice rendered, and we 
thus violate the first principle of a suund ecoDomio system. 
Another portion of the value for which rent is paid may 
btdeed be doe to human effort, as in the case of wise im- 
provements carried out on hia estate by a good landlord. 
But here again the law of inheritanoe makes it possible to 
hand on the fruits of such work to heirs who have dona 
nothing. And the oommunity is thus saddled with the sup- 
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port of tnen who need do nothing in retam for it. The same 
holds of interest. If capital is first created by human skill 
&Dd forethoQgbt, the huirs of capital may be wise or fooHsb, 
able or incompetent, but as long as their oapical stands in 
their names they nill get tbe same rate of interest proper. 
la tbe caae, tbea, of tbe majority of the reot and interest 
paid by society no compensatory social services need be 
rendered in return. And it is important to remember that 
the same truth holds whether we pay £100.000 a year to a 
Duke or cnt np hia estate and pay £100 a year to a thousand 
potty yeomen. The yeoman is able to hand on his property 
in the same way, and thos, even if he first gave it its value, 
we shall bare to pay his heirs to the ding of doom for the 
condescension of allowing themsehes to be born. Nothing 
is gained by substituting a number of petty owners — who 
are not always found to make better use of their position — 
for the one big owner. 

An objection may be raised here that Rent and Interest 
do not stanii on the same footing. Interest, it may be saidi 
is earned by the previous accumulation of capital. Thus it 
is paid nob for services immediately rendered, but for eervicea 
that tuiTe been rendered. Bent, on the other hand, is paid 
for the use of gifts of nature or for value due purely to the 
growth of society, and the rent-owner may never bave per- 
formed any service whatever. He may be a mere burden 
on the land. Again, it may be urged that as economic factors 
they are very different. Interest enters into cost of pro- 
duction, and goes to determine price, while Rent ia deter- 
mined by price. This last point is true,* and may serve to 
point the neoessity for a difference in the practical method 
of treatment. Interest is only part of the " surplus" oi 
wealth, if in the surplus we include everj'thing that rrma-nt 
when the actual workers {niana^gers included) are paid. But 
the question now before us is whether there is any ethical 

* At least of Buoh poitioai at " Mtu»l real " m auEteaptmd to 
" MOBonuo rent." 
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difTerence between Bent and Interest. Free oompetitioa 
plac&e both in private hands, often accumalating enormous 
qaantities of both in ih& bands of one man. Is this desir- 
able ? And is it any more desirable in One caee than in the 
other ? 

80 far as Eent is really " Unearned " the ease against it 
n^ay be considered Stronger. If any practical method can 
be found of fixing the point from which we are to begin 
oalculabing the Unearned Increment, well and good. There 
would be a strong case for attacking this port of the surpIuB 
first. It would be the cleareet of all the many cases in 
which society obligingly hands over a handsome present to 
a few fortunate individuals. Similarly it is eminently desir- 
able that we should take immediate steps to secure all such 
future increment to ourselves as a community. 

But the problem does not end with the confiscation of the 
Unearned Increment. A great quantity of Bent is praotl- 
oally indistinguishable from Interest on Capital, and Interest 
itself takes an enormous share of the oational income. 
Now morally and economically it can make little difference 
whether these large sums are paid for past services or not. 
By far the greater amount is not now paid to those who 
did the services. The principle of the inheritance of private 
property creates a lien on the industry of all future time 
tor the descendants of every man who acoumnlates wealth. 
This is too ^reat a price to pay for thrift. It is too 
heavy a burden for society to bear. The whole eoonoraio 
By^tem groans under the load. 

We have soon that the movement hitherto considered 
would not really touch this part of the national wealth. 
The difficulty is not met either by raising wages to a 
"Trades Union level" or by the utmoKt extension of co- 
operative and municipal enterprise. However far we go in 
this direction we should still be paying toll to the amount 
of nearly half our annual income for the privilege of living 
in England and using the stock of wealth aecmnulated by 
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onr fathers. Bat ne may indicate the principles on which 
the problem of Bent and InteroBt as a whole may be, and 
probably soon will be, dealt with, by the State, in forthar- 
ance of the collective control of indostry and its products 
by the community, which, as we have tried to show, 19 the 
tinderlying idea of all forma of the Laboar movement. We 
confine ourselves merely to the statement of principles, 
which are in themselves comparatively simple, though their 
application is endlessly complex, and will no doubt form 
one of the chief practical difficnlties of the coming years. 

Ad economically worked system of industry would, I 
think, establish the principle that payment should he made 
for services r&ndered and to thoae by whom they are 
rendered. The surplus left over it would communlse. We 
should not advocate this on the ground of any objection to 
wealth as such. It would matter little how wealthy the 
few might be so long a$ the many were not poor, and so 
long as provision was made for all socially useful objects. 
There is no spite in the Labour movement of to-day, but> 
there is a strong sense of the poverty and misery around us, 
and a clear conviction that a better use might be made of 
our enormous wealth. We have no wish to send the rioh 
empty away, hut coat what it may, we are determined to 
fill the hungry with some of the good things of life. 

Thus we do not object to wealth as wealth. Nor do we 
object to the present system on the ground of equity, though 
if there be such a thing as equity surely its simplest canona 
are violated by the extremes of fortune and the accidents of 
inheritance. Nor is it merely that the existence of idle 
luxury conflicts with the democratic ideal of society 9,9 
an EBsooiation in whjoh rights and duties fall to all alike, 
though it does flagrantly conflict with such ao ideal. Bub 
beyond all this there is the question whether the recognition 
of inherited property in its present form and extent ia com- 
patible with the performance of the duties which society 
owes to its members. Holding, as wo do, that the rights of 
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property (u-e wholly dep«rnl$nt for their binding force on tbe 
piuposeB which tfaoy Bobaerve in the social system, we have 
to askwhether those porposes can be adequately fulfilled as 
long as hundreds of millions yearly go to private persons 
for the use of wealth that is due partly to nature and partly 
to the efforts of their fathers. 

Just so far then as higher social exigencies necessitate ve 
are bound to reduoe our " tribute," and revert to the prin- 
ciple of pnyiug only for aerrices rendered, and only to him 
who renders them. But how are we to effect the change ? 
How can we deal with the actual proprietors of Bent and 
Interest who have grown, as it were, to their present plaoo 
in the economic system, aad could hardly now fit them- 
selves into another? Every possible method of dealing 
with the problem presents great difficulties, but two things 
may be laid down as matters of principle. We shall avoid 
dealing hardly with existing owners, but when there is a 
conflict of claims we shall set justice to the commuuity 
above the estabhshed interests of a class. 

No sweeping interference with private property is either 
possible or desirable. We do not in England proceed by 
the crude methods of revolution and confiscation. We 
oould not, without gross hardships to individuals and 
danger to the public, cou£scate at a blow the Land and 
Capital of the country, and we should not know what to do 
with it if we could. In time the oommunity will become 
the chief, perhaps the sole owner, of Capital and Laad. 
But it will be by gradual steps. The progress of publio 
enterprise admits of indefinite extension, and at each step 
some iragment of Land or Capital passes to the oommouiby. 
And on each occasion fair compensation will he given. But 
it may be ashed, " How does this rid us of the burden? " 
If compeusattoQ is to be given, surely Capital and Bent 
remain in essence, drawing an undiminished tribute from 
the worker. 
The answer is, &rst, that the oompensation in question is 
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raised by taxation, and we can adjust taxation as we please. 
If Tre tfiJce the view of Keot, Interest, and Promts adranced in 
this chapter, we shall regard them aa the natural reserroir 
from which wealth ie to be drawn for all public purposes. 
That is, we should adjust taxation to fall exclusively on th^e 
BorplDS of industry, aud not at all on "wagea" — in their 
broadest sense. Leaving the smaller incomes as free as pos- 
sible, we should graduate the income tax go as to fall most 
heavily on those who are getting the largsst share of Rent, 
Interest, and Profit.* We should findanotber point for the ap- 
plication of oar principle in the death duties, and (if wa do oot 
deal more drastically with the Unearned Increment) in the 
taxation of Ground Bents. In this way we should make 
Bent and Interest pay for their own extinction. We should 
inflict no overwhelming Iobb on any individuals or any class 
of living perBons, as would happen if wa pitched on one 
particular form of property — say Land or Kailways — and 
took them without compensatioo. There would be no 
spoliation, but readjuatment of taxation on a new principle. 
And the groond landlord has no more right to coQi[;lain 
when the tax oolleccor comes hia way than I have to cry out 
when the Chancellor of the Exchequer puts an extra penny 
on my income tax. 

It might further be suggested that compensation should 
take the form of terminable annuities. With every respect 
for the rights of the Living, I do not know that we need 
weep for the losses of generations yet unborn. If instead of 
giving a lump sum or 2J per cent, on that sum for ever wo 
allowed such higher percentage as might be considered fair to 
the owner for his life (or even for the life of his next heir), 
the temporary burden would be slightly increatied, but the 

" Thi» would in part apply even to the smaller ownera ol IntercBt- Th« 
naagLiable IhrUi nhii;h pig^-ides lot old age uid aickncia, Kcd we might 
ftdd (or wite and child, perl&rme at preacut a eooiftL tunctitio of the Arst 
importaaoe. Until the St&ie ia prepcied to nnderta)c« this duty in iM 
etinr«ty, it mUBt be< careful not to di»roui»ge such individu&Ia as &I6 uow 
fvrtatmia% It l«l ibttuMltvi aad ikon dep«ud«Ql uu thtm. 
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ftifcnre would be entirely free. I eonolude that it is possible 
gradually to communiBO Land and Capital without reoourse to 
revolutioaary metliodB, by the eiteneion of public enterprise 
and the reaidjustment of taxation. I do not profess to do 
more than indicate the hioad principles upon which eucb 
" oommuoieiDg " is advocated, and on which it might con- 
ceivably be carried out with the least amount of friction and 
hatdehjp, The real difficulty is, of course, in the practical 
applioations, with which wo are not dealing at present.* It 
is our buslneBfl merely to discuss the results to which we are 
led by applying the principlea of the colleotive oontrol of 
industry for the oommon good to the case of private pro- 
perty in Bent and Interest, and one result is simply that the 
principle of collective ownership will have to be very greatly 
extended in this direction if the movement to eoosomic 
reform is to achieve all that it promises. 

We have now considered all the main elements in the 
dispoBition of the national dividend, aud we have tried to 
show that the various forms of the "' Labour Movement" 
previously discussed would deal far better with them, in the 
interests of society, than the forces of Private Enterprise 
and Free Competition. The Eemuneration of the Workers 
(of every kind) being fixed by the Trade Unions in agroo- 
ment with the public at large, the surplus remaining would 
pass to the community for oommon purposes ; the profits of 
enterprise going to communities of consumers, whether in 
the form of Co-operative SocietisB, Municipal Bodies, or the 
State ; while Rent and Interest would go directly to the 
Municipality or the Nation. Thus each branch of the 
Labour Movement has its appropriate part of the general 
problem to work out, and lends to supplement the short- 
comings of the othem 

■ Of tk(«e Ibe gTBdo&tiOD of tha Dealb I>aUei la 1894 in*; aem m a 
idf&okat example. 
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Lbt as now review otif position, Let na snppoae the 
priacipIeB we have advocated to he recognised and carried 
out to their logical concluaion, and let ns tr; to picture the 
reeultiug state of itiduetry. The work of the nation would 
then be carried on under the direction of communities ol 
coneujnerg, There would be the great national works 
developed from those which exist at present. There would 
be probably a Etitl greater developmout of municipal works, 
and there would be, gupplementing these, voluntarily formed 
co-operative associations on the existing model, nnited by the 
Federal principle and, ultimately, co-ejctensive with the com- 
uunity. We shall advance in all three directionB with 
varying rapidity, but Bteadily and simultaneously. In each 
case suitable remuueration and healthy conditions of work 
will be ensured for all dassea of producers by good legiala* 
tion, backed up and supplemented by strong Trade Uniou 
action. The surplus product when this charge is met will 
be in the bands of the community for common purposes, 
that there may be the means of life for the infirm, and of 
culture and enjoyment for all, and the ceaseless wearying 
roar of the great engine of competition would be atiU. 

'Will such an ideal ever become actual 7 As to its com- 
plete realisation I answer, " No one can tell, and it is sot 
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DUF bii&me93 to find out." Wliat concerns us to-day is, not 
the possibility of a complete ideal, but the practical value 
and immediate promise of certain existing teudeuoiea. 
Here ace c^rtEiin great economic evils which all deplore^ and 
here are certain movements aiming at reform. Are these 
movements actually doing good ? Do they promise, if 
developed along the same lines, to go to the toot of the 
matter? These are the questions which we have tried to 
answer, and wbiob we have seeu teasou to aaswer in the 
affirmatiye. If this answer be justified, then, whatever 
changes the future may necessitate, these movements form 
for the present the means of progress. 

Thus we may readily admit difficulties in applying the co< 
operative form of industry to every department of prodn.'tion. 
Id the case of foreign trade, for example, oo-operation of 
ooDSomers to arrange for productioD * would seem almost 
ont of the question, unless in some far-off Federation of the 
"world which is yet but a dream. Again, in the case of some 
profe&sious and other occupations, the principle seems some- 
what out of place, and is not likely to be realised unless in 
some modified form. In abort, wherever the industrial revo- 
lution has not set its mark, and where indue^try passes beyond 
the limits of the nation, collective control by consumers 
becomes a difficult matter. The case of Agriculture is one 
of speuial interest in this relation, and it ia worth while to 
discuss & little more fully the way in which our principles 
seem capable of applioatioa in its case. Co-operative fann- 
ing has made some progress, though not much. Last year 
thirty-eight co-operative societies farmed 8,315 acres in 
Great Britain.! And perhaps the co-operative mills of to-day 
will take their com from co-operative (arms to-morrow. 

* Transport, however, is alraadj oadertakAn hj the WLoIesale S<jcl«tiefl 
io ehipB ot ihL-itown. 

f Ht>A the Bepoit of the Tweaty-toorlh Oo-opentive Conj^ress. 1393. 
pp. SS uid 83. Tbo lij{ur«R given fxelude " Indkidti&Uat " [ptoBt- sharing) 
Boowtiw, i.e. refer lo furma work<^>l ullimatvl/ bj " disuibatire etotcs." 
StUM ooeupTing less than Un »crea are lUw wduiled. 
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Bat it is too early to form any idea ol the progress possible 
or likely in this directioD. 

Meanwhile tliere is, at ^rst sight, a strong drift of things 
in the other direction. We seem to be rapidly BprinJding 
England with individualist producers ot the old mediffiTal 
^pe. AllotmeDtB and Small Holdings stfam. to many peoj^ 
opposed not only to every principle of "Collectivism," bat 
to the whole tendency of the Industrial Bevolution. But 
this is oot altogether the case. The small occupier himself 
is an indiTidnalist produoer no doobt. And a system of 
yeomanry or peasant proprietorship would doubtless bring 
back many of the evils, ethical and economical, of primitive 
UjdividaaUsm, But with commanal ownership a very dif- 
ferent system is introduced, and com-munal ownership ia 
already adopted as the principle of a great political party — 
even though that party has not yet taken the final step of repu- 
diating every opposing principle. In the case of agriculture 
rent takes the greater share of the surplus praduot. As 
owners and rent-receivers, then, the community will exercise 
some of the most important rights and duties of collective 
eontroL Of coarse this supposes that we are not to be 
satisfied with a simple quit rent to be fi^ed once and fox 
ever. Such a plan would be only one degree better than a 
system of complete purchase. We have surely learnt 
enough by sad experience of the folly of fixing payments for 
variable values. Agricultural values are constantly shifting 
in relation to money, and if we fixed rents to-day, thirty 
years hence our tenants naight be in possession of great im- 
earuedinoremcnta.or — what is just as likely — on their knees 
to UB to relieve them of an overgrown bnrden. The small- 
holder must have fixity of tenure, but aabjeot to revision ol 
rents at stated periods of considerable length, with allow- 
ance for all improvements made by the occupier. In this 
way the community wUl absorb its due share of the produce 
—the surplus over the remuneratioo of the worker. 

Id the case of agriculture, then, our principle can be 



cftrried out in some of its most important features. As to 
the other oases mentioned it might not be impos^iblo tosug- 
gest means for its application ; but. as v/e havo tried to make 
olc&r, our purpose is to discuss existing teudeucios aud thoit 
value when oompletely carried out. If we go beyond them 
'we are in danger of iaiagining a vain thing. Nor Deed we 
"be at pains to work out in our beads a perfectly finished 
political order, rounded off in every direction. Of such 
Utopias the only thing that can be predicted with certainty 
is that they will always be Utupias. It is sufioient to show 
the tendencies of a system, tendencies even now elearly 
visible, aud which will work oat wider aud greater results at 
every stage of their r^alieatiou, though that letilisation may 
never be eomplefcod. And let ns, above all, remember that 
the accompliehmeot of any couBideraUo part of our hopes 
will open wider vigtaa of progress, will create new problems 
of its own, and demand undreamt-of methods of solution. 
No human system ever yet existed in oompletenosa. One 
after another has grown aud decayed, and uono has stood 
still In eelf-satiafied fulneaa of development. Like "the 
waves in the moonlit solitudes mild of the mid-moat ocean," 
they swell and pass before we have measured the height of 
their oreat. Only human society tinder wise human direc- 
tion does not rise to fall again with the ceaseless iteration of 
the ocL'an waves. The tide of movement sweeps us higher 
at each great pulsation ; it pauses, but it docs not sink, and 
it changes its course only to find easier inlets to the shore. 

We must then content ourselves with a limited view of 
the future, and must not strain our eyes to see the invisible. 
It ia enough for ua to trace the tendencies of our principloa 
to the farthest poiut discernible, to see how they harmouiso 
and supplement each other, and how the application of ihem 
would uieet the economic evils of the day. If we never get 
perfection it is well to get as near it as possible. 

We ought however to meet in advance one or two theo- 
retical objections which are almost certain to arise. It will 
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be e&id, first, that eoonomic law» render our ideftli impoc- 
•ible. This objeotioD m&y mean two or three thingB. It 
nwy mean gonorally that souud eoonomics are opposed to 
SQofa views. If tb&t is so w» must of cour»e have the par- 
tioalar discrepa.Dcies pointed out before we can reply to them. 
It may meau again that eaooomio laws are as inevitable as 
thoee of arithmetic or astronomy, that it Is equally hopeless 
to contend agatnat them ; that these laws have produced the 
present state of society, and that the said state of society 
cannot therefore be modified by human effort. Against this 
hj-potbetical but not unlikely objection, the reply eimply ia 
that it rests on a uiisconceptiou of the idea of law. A law 
iu ecouoiuics, as in any other scieoce, simply states what 
has resulted, and is expected to result, from certain condl- 
tioDB — what will be the effect of a given cause. Political 
economy traces the existing state of industry, distribution 
of wBalth. Ac, to certain cauBes, and says that given those 
causes the effects follow inevitably. Very likely, but sup- 
pose we can control the causes? Given free competition, 
enormoua iuegualities of wealth are inevitable. Doubtlesa, 
but suppose we can supersede competition by an intulligent 
control of industry? We cannot argue from what happens 
cow to what would happen under changed conditions. The 
fields of economic and much other scientiQc thought are 
strewn with the bones of those who have tried to reach 
truth by this method, and have perished inteUectually in 
the attempt. 

Id a somewhat similar spirit it U sometimes said that 
political economy /ai^oura free competition. This idea still 
seems to work confusedly in the inner fogs of many minds, 
bat it is abont as intBlligible as to say that physiology 
favours disease, or astronomy the motion of the earth round 
the sun. Fohtical economy has emerged as a Bcieuce at a 
period when free industriaS enterprise has been more widely 
extended than heretofore, and accordingly it has been mainly 
ooncecued to examine the phenomeoa that arise under a 
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competitive rigime. Bnt political economy is concernad 
purely with the aacartainment o! facts. It tells us, or tries 
to tell OB, what happens under givea economic ooaditiotiB. 
It does not tell us what ought to happen, what would ba 
most desirable in the geueral interests. It does not, as n 
pure Science, favour nny one form of industrial organisation 
rather than another. And if any political economist does 
ehow such favour we can only say, that q^ica political 
economist he has no business to do any such thing. The 
whole notion implies an entire misunderstanding of the 
cature of science as an attempt to interpret existing facts 
a& it finds them. The ordinary " scientiho " objectione to 
oollectivist reforms are, in fact, the objections of paeudo- 
science. 

There is however one specific form of the economic objec- 
tion which we can hardly expect to escape. The population' 
theory has been erected into a bulwark against atmoBt all 
theories of progress bin ce the days of Malthus, and it is hardly 
to be supposed that the Labour movement of to-day will be 
allowed to pass unchallenged. X shall be told that this reck- 
less ministering to human life and comfort, this monstrous 
preservation of the incompetent, will have hb its inevitable 
result the increase of population which must infallibly lead 
to mcreased poverty. Observe the reasoning here. There 
are more mouths to fill; therefore there is less for each. 
Quite BO, if the whole stock of food remains the same, but 
how if the supply of food increases as fast as the population, 
or faster? Is not this possible since each new consumer is 
(or is to be] also a new producer. No, I shall be told; the 
Law of Diminishing B«tiirna prevents this. Put ten men 
to labour on a farm and you get a certain return. Add ten 
more next yoar and you get a larger return, hut not twice as 
large. You have doubled your labour, but yon will find the 
produce less than double. And this gets worse the further 
we go ou. Ten men, say, could produce enough from the 
farm to live in comfort. Twenty men produce enough to keep 
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fifieeo in comfort. Theo five will be underfed. Thirty men's 
l&boar will keep eigbteea in comfort and twelve will be in 
la^, and so it goes on getting worse &nd worse. Now, all 
England and all England's industry ma; be looked at thus. 
I«ii million (say) could live oomforlably in Euglaad. At 
twanty millions, five will be submerged. At thirty twelve 
will be in want, and so on. 

I do not suppose that this atgument wuuld now be used 
by any competent economist. But it may be well to explain 
briefly the natiiro of the mistake. The umple truth is 
that the Law of Dimiuishing Beturns is a miBuomer. At 
one stage returns increase proportionately to the amount of 
labour applied ; i.e., a given addition of labour brings a more 
khan proportioQBto incrcaaa of product. At another stage 
returns decrease proportionately to the amount of labour; 
ie., a given addition of labour brings a Uss than proportion- 
ate increase. Thus a farmer working single handed in a 
Western state reaps a certain harvest. If be is able to hire 
one labonrer hia return is more than donbled. A second 
labourer adds yet more than the first, and bo on np to a 
certain maximum, after which the additioa of a fresh 
labourer makes a smaller additioa of produce than is 
obtained from the average of preceding labourers. At this 
point Increasing Returns give way to Diminishing Keturns, 
And 80 it is in all industry. There is a period of looreasiog 
and a period of Diminishing Returns and even an inter- 
weaving of the two, so that we pass from one to the other 
and back again. And thus considered the conception must 
be applied to mannfacture, mining, transport, and other 
induBtries, as well as to agricultural land. Let it be granted 
— I doubt whether any human being knows it to be true- 
that English agriculture is now permanently in the period 
of Diminishing Returns, it must be remembered that Eng- 
laud'e population does not depend for its food on England's 
soil. And it has yot to bo shown that an increase in the 
population does not produce such an increaamg ratnm in 
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manufacfcureB and transport as more than counterbalances 
the dimhuEliing return from agriculture. That this bag 
been bo up till the present time seems to be agreed. Th:is 
Profeaeor Marshall eays : — 

" Folitical arithmetio may be said to have began in Eng- 
land in the seventeenth century ; and from that time 
onwards we find a aonstant and nearly steady increase in 
the amount of accumulated wealth per head of the popula- 
tion " ("Principles of Economics," vol, i. p, 729, 2ad editioa, 
ISDl). 

Bemembeiiug the eDormous increaso in the populatioa 
which has talien place daring the same time, we Bee here the 
action of Increasing Hetums on a large scale. In fact, the 
pros&ure of population on subsistence may some day become 
a difiicalty. But that it in any way ooutributes to our di£B- 
oultiea at present, or is likely to do bo within any period for 
which we are called upon to make proviaion, there ia no 
evidence to show. What evidence we have points the other 
way. And for those who look forward with anxiety to the 
time when even standing room will be diSicnlt to find on this 
earth, let ub in Platonio fashion crown them with garlands 
as the wisest and most far^ec-eing of men, and at the same 
time suggest to them that they would find a more congenial 
eociety among the philoeophera of Lapata than among the 
legislators of our city. 

A somewhat eimitar objection may be put in a simpler 
form. It may be said *' You propose that every oooupation 
should be made as safe and healthy as possible, that it 
should never ba carried to the point of exhaustion, but 
should leave reaeonable leisure for every worker, and yet 
that every man should have enough to maintain himself aud 
his family in a way befitting a civilised being, and that the 
old and infirm should be made oomfortable. But where is 
the money to oome from? Quite apart from the growth of 
poupUtion, where, at the present day, is the wealth that will 
meet this enormous oh&rge ? " 



No doubt oar wages bill will be much incre&sei3 if we ara 
to support all the workers of the nation in comfort at the 
price of moderate toil. But it is not at present found im- 
possible to support a oousiderable number of people in a 
great deal more than comfort at the price of no toil what* 
ever. Koxt, I would admit our task to be difficult, but I 
wotdd infer that it requires our whole eoerg)'. and that we 
nrast accordingly get rid of every obstacle to its achieve- 
ment. If certain persons hold a lien on the produce of tha 
nation and exact a toll for which they maJce uo adequate 
rotam, our diffiooltios are certainly increased ; but my 
infeteoca would bo not that we should abandon our taek, 
but that we should reconsider the position of these per&oas. 
Every argument from the "impossible" urged by the friends 
of vested iuteresta makes the case agaiuBt vested interests 
stronger. The more difficult it is to satitify the primajy 
needs, the more necessary it bccomoa to apply the whole of 
our revenue to that purpose. And the first need of all is 
life for the worker. In a true social state every citizen 
counts for something, all alike must he considered ; but the 
servants of society must be conBidored first. If there were 
to be before and after at all in a true 8tat«, those would be 
before who whether with brain or muscle have done the 
hardest, most unpleasant, moat dangerous, moat self-denying 
work for the common good. And next to the worker would 
come thB helpless. Not till these first needs are satisfied 
can we consider any other claims. Individualist economics 
put the cart before the horse and then are surprised that 
there ie no progreas. We intend to reverse the order and 
Boc if many " impoasible " thiugs do not become possible. 

I conclude, on tha whole, that the economic objectiouB to 
the collective cootrol of industry are not sound. 

But one question remains to be raised. In all this advo- 
cacy of collective control are we not leaving one side of life 
out of account altogether? Does not the growth of the 
central authority nnlit&te fatally agalnat the Uberty of indi- 
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vidaal oitizctis wbich is esBsntial to pro^eaa? This is a 
coQBidoration which would have had moro weight la Bng- 
land twenty, or even ten, years ago than, it has to-day, and 
I deal with it not bo much because I think it will be con- 
sidered, as becaase I hold that it ouyht to be considered. 
I ahaM not, therefore, attempt an exhaastive discnssion of 
the argumcDta for individualism. I will content myself with 
one or two as representative, oad will then pass to the more 
positive treatment of the subject. 

First, then, the idea of the "rights" of the individual as 
opposed to the good of society, though it would hardly find 
ooantenance from any competent thinker, still appears to 
lurk obscurely in certain minds from which it emerges from 
time to time into the twilight of confused platform speeches 
or magcuzine articles. Wa still hear of the rights of property, 
the right to free labour, the right to drink when and where 
you please, as though these rights were not merely the 
creation of society, BUstained by society for its own con- 
venience, and having no other moral juatiQcation in the 
world, but superior to sooiol welfare and competent bo give 
it the law. But a " natural right " independent of the wel- 
fare of gocicty is as much a contradiction in terms as a legal 
right indbpondcut of a law enforcing it. On this point 
philosophers speak with one voice. That it is the view of 
utilitarians, like Mill, holding as they do that the greatest 
happiness of mankind ts the te&t of right and wrong, goea 
of course without saying. Let us hear, then, one of tho 
greatest English represent ativea of a ijuite opposite school of 
thought : — 

"The dissociation of innate rights from innate duties has 
gone along with the delusion that such rights existed apart 
from society. Men were supposed to have existed in a 
atata of nature which was net a state of society, but in 
which certain rights attached to them as individuals, and 
then to have formed societies by contract or oovenaat. 
Society having been formod, certain other rights arose 
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through positive eoactmeDt ; but dodo of these, it was held, 
could interfere with the natural rights which belonged to 
men antecedently to the social contract or soirived it. 

" Buch a theory can only be stated by an application to 
an imaginary state of things, prior to the formation of 
Boeiaties as regulated by custom or law, of terms that haro 
no moaning oioopt in relation to each societies. * Natural 
right,' as right in a state of nature which is not a state of 
society, is a oontradiotion. There can be no right without 
a cODfioiousnesa of common interest on tho part of members 
of a ftociety. Without tliis there might be certain powera 
on the part ol indiWduals, but no roocgnition of these 
powers by others as powers of which they allow the exer- 
oise, nor any claim to such recognition ; and without this 
recognition or claim to recognition there can be no right." • 

On this point, then, Utilitantui and Traascendentaliet 
join hand^. A right is nothing but what the good of society 
makes it. If it were well for society as a whole to destroy 
every right of priyate property to-morrow, it would be jiiat 
to do BO, aud the owners would have no right to object. 
They might resist with physical force, but they wonld have 
DO moral ground to stand upon. If, therefore, any right to 
any form of property or freedom no longer Genres a good 
social purpose, it must go. And whatever tenderness we 
show to the interests of individuals, remember that we do 
this, too, in the name of the common welfare. 

This being understood, we pass to the scientifio &rga< 
ment3 for individualism. The chief of these arguments is 
an application to human progress of ideas derived from 
the organic world at large. The straggle for eiistenoa 
among plants and animals is continually eliminating the 
majority of those which are born, and the survivors are 
only able to maintain their ground by superiority to the 
renoainder in strength, swiftness, canning, endurance, or 

' T. H. Ore«n. " rrifloipleR ol FoUtioa] Obligation/* PbiloBojihicol 
Wotka, vol. iL p. 854. 3nd cd., 1890. 
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eome dlraikr quality. Hence the Gatoral result ol the 
Btruggle is tlie survival of the fittest, which is the meacs oJ 
the gradual evolution of higher from lower forms. So in 
human life success la to the strong, the swift, thecunniDg, and 
the patient. Let natural forces play, and these ehail inherit 
the earth, the weak and feeble being rooted out. In this 
way by slow degrees we attain to a higher type. But if by 
artificial means we preserve the impotent and the help- 
lesd, wq hinder this beneficent natural process. We prolong 
the miaery of their extinction and lower the average of 
homaa exceUenoe. HapplacBa and perfection are reached 
by men and by other organiama when they are thoroughly 
well adapted to their environment, and the aupreme law 
of progress is that the ill-adapted being should be left to 
die:— 

" Thon ahuU noi kiU, bnt needal nol striT* 
0£9ciousl7 to keep alivo." 

Now we fully agree with the evolutionista in their main 
position. It JB desirable that tha fit Bhould succeed and 
the onfit fail ; we are ready even to exclude the utterly 
nnfit from society altogether by encloaing them in prison 
walls. But who are the unfit? "Those who are ill-adapted 
to their euviionment," eay the evolutionists. Quite so; and 
what ie the envitonment of man ? The society of other 
men. Tiien who is the fit man? Clearly the man who is 
best adapted for social, life. And who a(jain is he? Is he 
the bold, unscrupulous man of force, the exacting, the 
merciless, the ungonorouB. Such is the man who succeeds 
in the anarchical struggle for existence. Or is he the 
merciful and generous man of justice, whose hardest fights 
are fought for others' lives, who would rather, with Plato, 
suffer wrong than inflict it, and who will lay down his life to 
serve mankind ? The first ie fittest actually to survive in 
the unregulated contest of individuals. The second is 
fittest morally to ennrire io a society of mutually depea- 
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dent humaa beinga. And that the morally fittest shall 
aotually survive and prosper is the object of good social 
ioatitu lions.* 

This eoeiet^ of the jast may be on unattaiDable ideal 
upon earth ; it may be destined to exist only in some 
heavenly place among the gods. But according as ve are 
bravg or faint-hearted, wise or foolish, virtuoas or corrupt, 
we approach it or fall oCf from it. There is not, and may 
never be, a heaven upon earth, but that is no reason why 
we should not sttivo to realise as much of heaven as we 
can. We can approach, if we can never reach, the rule of 
Right and of Justice, that those shall prosper who deserve it. 
^fl,'Q can at least institute and maintain conditiouB which 
favour this result, which therefore promote the snrvivaj of 
the fittest in the only sense in which that end is desirable. 
But even the bait and the lame, if tbey bear their trouble 
bravely, may be fitter for the social state, and serve it 
better by their patient lives than the bold and strong, who, 
in the pursuit of their own end, turn the earth into a bell. 
Better to preserve the physically weak and their offspring 
than the morally bad and their brood of evil. Better to 
keep alive a maimed doformity than the humau monsters 
who, if the tale be true, " grow " these deformities for gain. 
But wo have no such sad alternatives before us. A due 
regulation of eeonomio ooaditiona would provide for physical 



■ It is almost anperflnona to point oat th« amblgnil^ in tha word (It, 
In ntiy stmgRle the titteal Barvivei. Be iroald not have aDrvtved had 
he not bt'ca tbe tiUcet tomeot tb» particuhrcoaditiuQaof iha.\ p&rticuloj 
■triiggle. It ioeK not follow ihat he is the fitte»C from h moTal point ol 
view, U.. that ho is th« oompctiMc lor whom » moral msa. veighmg iha 
QieritB of the rirals from a moral point of view, wonid desire the victi-rjr. 
Tory immoral <juKliti*!S ma; be the conditivn of aaoi^Bs in certain ■tatet 
ol social <ST noQ^aooiaL (iiiElDDc-e. If, than, we wish to proeerve tbe 
tnnrall; fit, we mnst make euhmission to mnrai lairt the mntn oonditioa 
ol BTicoess. Then the two meauin^s of fitness cuincide. The moraUy 
£t b«oome the b^iet iitt«d to surviTe. Again, in the 6i9i meftoing of the 
word, the a'umvnl ot the fittest Is k fnot. In the second it is a desidera- 
tum. Bat the fact is not alimya a desideratum, ooi the deaiJar&tam 
*]-va7s a taot. We wish the dBaidoifttuiu to l:>ecome fact. 
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as for moral health, and far from B'Coruiug the isBchingB 
of biology would uae them to promote the evolution of a 
nobler species.* The evolntioniBt argument thus correctly 
nnderatood makes Btraight for collective control. 

The tnie vftlue of liberty was, I venture to thipk, bettor 
tmderatood by older writera like J. S. Mill. That, in his 
phrase, " indiTidaality is an element of well-being " 13, I 
believe, a permanent truth, We do not want to run 
everybody Into one mould. We do not wiah to turn our 
national institutions into a ProcruBtes bed, in which every 
man's nature is to be cut to one length. But then we entirely 
deny that the regulation of industrial life tends in this 
direction. If it were proposed to impose an uniform 
religion, to dictate a system of thought, to iat-erfere with a 
man's leisure,, even to regulate his minor tastes in dress or 
furniture^ then, indeed, we should be cramping individuality 
and inaugurating an era of stagnation. And when suclx 
things aro advocated wo, for our part, shall be found among 
the ranks of the Individualists. But an active social life 
has no connection with the rule of bigotry and intolerance. 
The beat social life ooDststa precisely in the hsjmonious 
working out to their fullest possible development of the 
best capacities of all members of the community. And true 
liberty, to quote Professor Green again, is found when each 
man has the greatest possible opportunity for making the 
best of himself. And the problem for society is go far as 
possible to ensore euch liberty for all its members. To do 
this undoubtedly iavolres the curtailment of iudividuata in 
Bome of their actions. Bub some such limitations are 
essential to the very exietonce of society. We cannot 
allow people to discharge pistols iu Fiocadilly or bomba at 
the baae of our pubUc buildings, however much they may be 



■ 80 ranch baa b«ea said tj eTolnliionistR o( th« danger ot keeping 
■liT» tendenoies injurioog to Mcifrty, thmt it i» Ftiirprintng tliat they shouM 
not notice tlin teudcni^ir ot iuiiividuoJiam iu loyiut »i^]&ibiie»a ftad mUqiu. 
I to luOeiiiig — th« moit diiectl; aDtisocinl gf all l«ud«aoiei. 
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ooDvinced that they are but following their best impulses in 
BO doing. We hare to ourtail the fre^ play of thoir aspirft- 
tioQS iox the safety or oorselTes and our fellow-citiKens. 
The oortailment of the liberties of some, then, may mean 
tba maximum of Ubert>' upon the whole. And this m&xi- 
mom it is our object to ensure. Thus free oompetition for 
employment ia a forrn of unoortBiled liberty, and it resalta 
in working hours of twelve, fourteen, or sixteen a day, with 
full liberty for self-deTelopment in the hours that remain. 
If we ourtail the liberty on one side, and so obtain an eight- 
hour day for a group of workers, with four, six, or eight 
boars' additional leisure, do we add to liberty or subtract 
from it npon the whole? If wo compel so much education 
as puts a child to a position in which be has all the best 
thoughts that have been expressed in hia mother-tongue at 
his command, do we give him a worse or a better chance of 
developing his nature in the long run ? In a word, if we 
exercise control where the health and other material needs 
of society are concerned, do we augment or diminish the 
power of BatJBfying higher needs? I ehould reply that all 
depends on the wiedoiu of our control. If you govera 
badly or unwisely, probably enongh you will get bad results. 
But it IB a bad government indeed that would not be better 
than anarchy, just as it ia a very poor brain that is do 
better to its posaeRsor than an empty skull. The actual 
control itself is, in fact, a small obstacle to liberty in its 
higher aspeote. Just as it matters httle to control the 
body if you leave the spirit free, so it is a small thing to 
order man's doingB in the way of providing material needs 
if you leave blm to roam unfettered in the larger Held of 
mental and Bpiritual development- And aa our object is to 
enable men to realise such development, and find in it their 
greatest happinesB, we iosigt at one and the same time 
on perfect freedom in this direction, and perfect organina* 
tion of all the material basis of society which forma the 
iooadation of the wider life. 
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Wo do not, then, attack liberty, but defend it. Bnt wo dis- 
tinguish kinds, or, if you like, spheres, oE liberty as of very 
diSeiauli importance. And we advooatd curtftiltneDt of the 
lower kinds in the intfirests of the higher. It may be asked 
who is the judge of higher aad lower, and who decides what is 
essential to the iaterests of the higher? Qa\y one answer 
oan be ^ren — the majority of the citizens, and this brings 
us to the second of Mill's pleas for liberty — the fallibttity of 
aoy human authority. Here again we have a consideration 
of great and permanent importance. No human being, and, 
therefore, no collection of humaa beings, oan be perfectly 
wise. If we admit, with Aristotle, that the wisdom of a 
body of men in their collective decisions may be greater 
than the average wisdom of the component individuals, we 
must yet allow thst it is imperfect. The court of appeal to 
the people is the highest human court, because none higher 
and none safer oan be devised. Bnt the voice of the people 
is not the voice of God. And a whole geueratioa may 
follow a mistalien idea about its own best interests. To 
ignore this is the mere weakness of fanaticism. 

But we have a corrective to all mistakes — the only 
corrective open to mankind — in free criticism ; we must in 
many ways control action, we cannot control thought, we 
should not control speech. In all cartailment of freedom, 
let this £eld be left open, and the main danger of govern- 
ment — perBiatence in a wrong course — is avoided. We shall 
lose, we do lose something by toleration in this form. The 
promulgation of error is pro tanto harinfol. Bat Mill has 
shown that the open advocacy of error is far less prejudicial 
to the cause of truth than the suppreHHion of divergences of 
opiniou. £'ree di^ussioa is the beet oorrective of etagoa- 
tion, and free discas»on involves some error. And than 
is a suitable point at which the repression of erroneous 
dootriues should begin, the point that is when it issues in 
action to the hurt of society. At that point repress it if yoo 
please, bat still leave men free to talk. This distinction la 
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of ooaraA recognised !□ Iftw. It is open to a man to advocate 
Hormonism in Eugland, but it is not opea to him to be a 
faiguniat. In most respects tho law alrea^^y holds that it is 
best to lob men talk out their tboughts and to meet them by 
naeoo and perauasion. rather than with a whiff of grapeshot. 
And so far from advocating an eitenaion of collective control 
in this direction, we would rather see a clearer line of demar- 
cation drawn, and the rule of free discossioQ made as nearly 
absolute as any rule can be.* Let the fresh air of eriti- 
oism move over the face of the waters and keep them 
astir. Then at least we shall avoid stagoatiou. It is 
difficult to many people to combine toleration and zeal — 
difficult, but neooBBary. Half the progressive movemeuts of 
the world have failed in the long run through this defect. 
To raise men one step on the upward path, they have built 
up a machiuery which has preveuted all further movement; 
and the next stage has had to bet,da with the breaking 
down of this cumbersome mechanism. 11 for the future 
this error can be avoided, progressive movements will no 
longer contain the causes of stagnation or relapse within 
themselves. And the single general principle which can be 
laid down to help ua here is the principle of free thought and 
free discussion. It may be asked, " If you admit the State 
faUible, how can you insist that we should let it judge for 
ns?" I purposely put the question in this form, because I 
think, that however phrased, it rests on au uuanalysed tdea 
of the State ae something outside ourselves. The truth of 
course is that we are tho State, and whan we judge and 
decide things as a state, we are in no worse position for 
judging than in the practical affairs of daily life. I cannot 
get an infallible judgment from any source on earth, whether 
on my own affairs or to assist anybody else. Even if it is 

* It it, [ think, consietent with this to regulate, io some drt;rei?, the 
(nanner of cxpresiiititi in certain gobjeuLg. bince in thie ctise the uet- of 
some f^prcFaiiin* pri-dtisoii ua «frect oa the hiuireT wiihom alterioj; hU 
opiDion, xnd the abEulnto ruls we wttot ia tluit uij iiUatiipt lo moihtj 
opiutoD ilioold be pDrniiuililQ. 
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contended that every one Erom Solomon to the village fool 
is the beet judge of his own interest, it cannot be hold that 
either Solomon or the fool are infallible even on this point. 
Tbe arguiUGnt then cute both ways. If the State is fallible 
io deaEng with tha individual, the iadividual is faUlble in 
acting for himself. And it has to be considered that each 
man's action affects oUier psople, and however well he may 
be able to judge for them and for bimnelf, there ia no 
guarantee that bo far as they are concemiid, he has the will 
to judge well. The democratic state, on the other hand, 
represents the resultant judgment, so to say, o( the conflict- 
ing views of all its adult and Bane membere, and in this 
resultant judgment we get the neareat approach to a 
collective judgment of the social organism upon its col- 
lective interests, parallel to the judgment of the individaa] 
man on hie private interests. 

There are those who allow the uncertainty of things to 
weigh Bo heavily upon them as to paralyse their will in their 
own private affairs. They exaggerate caution, and allow 
the ooe-lhoasandth chance of failure to outweigh the 
999 probabilities of success. They do not count the cost 
before acting. They never act at all. The thing in some 
iastances, I believe, becomes a kind of mania, ending in a 
sort of general paralysis. Many people suffer from a similar 
paratyeia when they approach public affairs, and the only 
active principle they appear to retain is that of spreading 
the same paralysis throughout society. But society must 
judge and act, aa individuals must judge and act. Inaction 
QO more saves us from responsibility, than the ostrich 
aeotires itself from its enemy by burying its head In the 
sand. If we decline to act, we are responsible for all that 
follows from inaction, as sorely as wa must take the conse- 
quences of action when we do act. If we do not put down 
gambling, if we do not limit the hours of industry, if we do 
not punish criminals, we must be held responsible for all 
that follows from our pas&iviiy. Eesfonsibiiity is bung 
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ftboat <rar neoka, and we oannot shake it off. For better or 
for wono, in prirate and ia pablio, at each omergency of 
life on each new question forced on us, we have to judga 
as best we can, tising all available light, listening to every 
iuBtruoted teacher, and, finally, coming to a decision Dot less 
resolute because delayed. Consciousness of weakness and 
HtnitatioQ is all good if it leads to open-nnadedDeBS aiid 
boleration, all bod if its result is the paralysis of doubt. 
And in the great matters of life, it is oar imperative duty 
not only to hear all sides, but also having heard tbem, to 
form opinions of oar own. The duty of having convictioas 
is correlative and BOppIomentary to the duty of toleraoce 
and open- mind edneas. 

Both duties may be recogaised in our public action, and 
the due balance of both can atone secure a continuous 
forward movement of mankind, and in it lies the solution of 
the old question between liberty and authority. Using 
every available means of obtaiTuug true ideas of what id 
necessary as the fundamental condition of social health, it 
19 our right and duty to enforce that by any and every 
form of collective authority, legally or voluntarily consti- 
tuted. It is equally right and good (o leave a fair field ol 
discussion open to all who oonsider themselves aggrieved, or 
who think we are in (he wrong path. And, finally, collective 
control has not so much to make people good and happy, 
as to establish the necessary conditions of goodness and 
happinosB, leaving it to individual effort and voluntary 
aasociation to develop freely and spontaneously all the fair 
Eower and fruit of human intercouxee and knowledge and 
beauty, which can spring from a sovnd root firmly planted 
Ld life-giving earth. 
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